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Correspondence. 


Editorial Visits. 

All the churches of Sacramento seem 
to have been steadily prospering during 
the past year. The Congregational is 
the oldest in the city, and the oldest but 
one of the denomination in the state, the 
first church in San Francisco having been 
organized in ’49, only a few weeks pre- 
vious. It has steadily advanced in pros- 
perity from the beginning both in church- 
membership and in co-operating friends 
united as a society. For the first four- 
teen years they enjoyed the steady pas- 
toral labors of an able and beloved 
minister, Rev. J. A. Benton. After a 
short interval, they were enabled to ob- 
tain another equally able and beloved 
pastor, Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D. D. He 
yet remains with them, and itis ardently 
hoped by all, that with invigorated 
health, he may continue to do so for 
a score of years to come. Their 
large and massive brick house of wor- 
ship was, over a year ago, raised over 
eleven feet in height to conform to the 
new high grade. This year it has been 
renovated throughout, finely re-seated, 
and beautifully frescoed within, while 
the basement has been finished in excel- 
lent manner, so as to be one of the most 
convenient Sabbath school and lecture 
rooms in the state. The front, outside, 
is also to be greatly beautified as soon as 
the weather will admit, and the massive 
tower carried up to a lofty, becoming 
spire. The arrangement of the new seats, 
their manner of ornament, and their up- 
holstering, appeared to us the most be- 
coming for a house of worship we have 
anywhere seen. Generally, in the music 
of churches, we have preferred to hear 
the whole congregation unite, as both 
more expressive of the worship of the 


_ united assembly, and also more adapted 


to awaken the appropriate emotion of 
each participant. But the admirable 
quartette singing of the choir in this 
church in connection with the excellent 
organ, so fills the whole house with the 
most harmonious and varied sounds of 
praise in song, that we could not well 
imagine an improvement. 

The sabbath school is one ofigreat in- 
terest—a model on many accounts. 
Nearly all the children, even the smallest, 
took alively part in the singing ; and this 
seemed owing to the remarkable energy 
and activity of the leader, who not only 
at the head of the school struck off with 
life in the music, but also passed around 
occasionally among the scholars, even to 
the back class, to insure the singing of 
all. 

The two Baptist churches have been 
very much prospered during the year, 
the missionchurch especially, which has 
been organized less than two years. It 
now has a settled pastor, Rev. Mr. Lud- 
low, and a neat church building with 
handsome spires. But the first church, 
which has enjoyed uniform prosperity 
from early years, has this year been 
afflicted in the death of its much es- 
teemed pastor, Rev. Mr. Charlton. They 
have not yet been able to find another 
suitable man to fill his important pl 

The Episcopalians have removed their 
old building, and put in its place a very 
attractive and singularly built house of 
worship with a fine spire, the whole to 
be finished off in appropriate style com- 
plete during the early spring. They 
are also attempting a mission in the 
southwest portion of the city. The two 
Methodist churches remain the same as in 
years past, the first quite prosperous and 
large ; the second quite a mission work. 

The Lutherans have a good beginning 
for a Christian enterprise in Sacramento. 
They were successful in buying the prop- 
erty of a former German Methodist 
undertaking, giving them a fair bouse 
of worship and room for a good school. 
Rev. Mr. Goethe is their excellent pas- 
tor, who, with his son, conducts a fine 
German select school of over thirty 
pupils. We were greatly interested in 
our visit with this worthy minister. On 
inquiry, personally, we were surprised to 
hear him express, as the sentiment of the 
Lutherans in general, his decided attach- 
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ment to the Congregational idea of the 
perfect ecclesiastical freedom of that 
church. He even took down the docu- 
ments of the Lutheran church, in which 
their highest synods distinctly declare that 
they exercise, and can have no authority 
over the churches, but are only advisory 


bodies. This is exactly the case with 


the Congregational polity. Mr. Goethe 


remarked to us as follows: ‘“ Indeed, 


for myself, I believe the Congregational- 


ists a little nearer the exact gospel form 
of the church than are we, the Luther- 
ans; because, in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the reformation of Luther, 
the state patronage and protection very 
needful then in opposing the pope, com- 
pelled some things in concession to the 
state which did not leave the church as 
scripturally free as was possible with the 
Congregationalists. 

From the statements of this good 
German pastor, we have been led to 
think that these two great leading de- 
nominations, which have acted such 
noble parts in all modern Christian move- 
ments, ought to come to a more direct 
acquaintance, and possibly a real union 
in action for free Christian liberty in 
our own country and through the world. 

The Romanists in Sacramento have only 
one large church in the city, or but one 
of any size, to the best of our know- 
ledge, yet they may have a mission 
chapel or two. Their building is in the 
ordinary form of a‘ Protestant church, 
with a tower in place of a steeple, sur- 
mounted by a large cross. The crossas 
a symbol upon a church we quite ad- 
mire, but the cross as an image of any- 
thing sacred to be used in worship we 
believe directly forbidden in the second 
commandment, as also the use of all 
pictures in worship. 

We unintentionally omitted 
mention of the Methodist Church, South, 
of which there is a fair organization in 
the city, with Rey. Mr. Gober as pastor, 
while also the colored people have at 
least one small church and seem well 
prospering, though of limited numbers. 

s. V. 


Jottings From the East, 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 
Boston, Jan, Ist, 1872. 


Watch meetings were held last night 
at quite a number of the churches in 
this city, the Methodists leading off in 
this style of service. At the North End, 
the Bethel Society held a very impres- 
sive service, as did also the Society of 
the Hanover Street Methodist church. 
At the South End, nearly all denomi- 
nations held services appropriate te the 
close of the. year, which were attended 
by large audiences, who were to a great 
degree influenced with the solemnity of 
the occasion. At one of these meetings, 
the scene was one seldom witnessed. A 
few minutes before midnight every head 
was bowed in prayer, and this continued 


until the clocks announced the depart- 


ure of the old year and the advent of 
the new, when, as if with one accord, 
the whole congregation broke out in joy- 
ful praise. The chimes at the North 
End, on the Arlington Street church, at 
Charlestown and Cambridge, were heard 
with great distinctness in all parts of 


the city, and added quite an interest to 


the sacredness of the last night of 1871. 
The Methodist ministers of this vicin- 
ity, at their Monday meeting at Wes- 
leyan hall, freely discuss all topies of 
interest that have a bearing upon their 
denomination, and frequently get quite 
spicy over the debate that ensues, freely 
ventilating things in general, and giving 
and taking sharp hits from each other. 
To-day, the management of the Mission- 
ary society was discussed, and the ques- 
tion of dividing it into two separate so- 
cieties, having charge respectively of th: 
home and foreign work, was considered. 
Mr. Winslow was sharp in his criticisms, 
declaring that the society was twenty- 
five years behind the times, and that bus- 
iness men wouldn’t give twelve and a 
half cents for it as a business concern. 
Dr. Haven argued that by having two 
societies more money could be obtained 
than with only one; while Dr. Hare la- 
mented the fact that more enthusiasm 


could be raised for home work than for 
foreign. 

Rev. Mr. Haven also instanced the 
success attending the Church Extension 
society, one of the latest organizations 
of the church, as showing what comes 
of putting live men to work it. Some 
one had said, Put some gunpowder un- 
der the management at New York ; let 
us put some of it under our wealthy 
churches at home. Dr. Hare arose to 
defend his people from the insinuation. 
Quite an episode ensued touching the 
comparative generosity among the promi- 
nent Methodist churches of this vicinity, 
rather mor@ amusing than serious. 

The Warren Avenue (Baptist) church 
of Boston, is still without a pastor, but 
rumor mentions that a live man is soon 
to be called—no other than the Rev. 
Dr. Pentacost, of Brooklyn, New York, 
well known among his brethren as a 
sound reasoner, a fine pulpit orator, and 
of great executive ability. He would 
be warmly welcomed to this city. The 


First Church (Dr. Neale) have been very 
fortunate in their selection of a helper 
for the Doctor, and have already become 
warmly attached to the junior pastor, 
Mr. Beckley—young, of excellent judg- 
ment and discrimination—who wins the 
hearts ofall. Both pastors have the full 
sympathy of the people. 

The Old South Society (orthodox) 
have begun the erection of a chapel on 
the corner of Boylston and Dartmouth 
streets. This is but a portion of a larger 
scheme which the society have long had 
in mind, 

The plans of the architects exhibit the 
whole project—a church 90 feet on Dart- 
mouth street and 138 feet on Boylston 
street, with a large tower on the side, 
170 feet high, forming the main entrance 
both to church and chapel. The chapel 
measures about 45 by 68 feet, and gives 
about 450 sittings. It has three class- 
rooms counected with it, and on the 
second floor are large rooms for the so- 
cial and business meetings of the parish, 
a pastor’. study, intended eventually to 
be connected with the adjoining parson- 
age, anda kitchen. In the roof, space 
is gained for a supper-room twenty feet 
wide and sixty-eight feet long. 

The site selected for the Parker Me- 
morial Church will, in all probability, be 
sold and a new one selected, the present 
site being too near the Boston and Al- 
bany Railroad Elevators. Thirty-five 
thousand dollars have already been 
raised for this project, the sum intended 
for the structure being put down at fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The Presbyterian Board of Domestic 
Missions, have recently prepared a state- 
ment giving interesting facts in regard 
to the operations of that board, from 
which are gathered the following inter- 
esting items. 

The report of last year, the first and 
only one since the reunion, shows that 
there were in the employ of the board 
during the year 1233 missionaries—85 
more than hoth the old organizations 
held during the previous year. They 
labored in thirty-four States and Terri- 
tories, and in their support the board 
expended more than $352,000. They 
performed an aggregate of 965 years 
of ministerial service; reported 156 
churches organized during the year; 
5258 persons were hopefully converted. 

The Christian Register which ap- 
peared on Saturday was the last of the 
series under the editorial charge of the 
Rev. S. W. Bush. Mr. Bush organized 
& corporation known as the “ Christian 
Register Association” in 1865, and on 
the Ist of January, 1866, the paper 
passed undes the direction of this asso- 
ciation, with Mr. Bush as editor. From 
that time to this the circulation and in- 
fluence of the paper have steadily en- 
larged. 

Mr. Bush’s services in the pulpit un- 
doubtedly give him an influence such as 
few editors enjoy. But he may be sure 
that in his administration of the Regis- 
ter he has made friends, and rendered 


service in all parts of the world. 
Amicus. 


The way of the world js to make laws 
foilow fashions. 


The Religion of the Lodge. 


[Having been recently taken to task for the opinions 
of a correrpondent, we may say, once more, that the 
opinions and statements of writers are theirs, and 
not ours, unless we endorse them. 


I was heartily glad to see in the Pa- 
ciFic of Nov. 23d, an article “ In regard 
to Secret Societies.” Not because it ex- 
pressed my views, nor because I thought 
its principal assumptions as just as its 
general spirit was candid; but because 
I am glad to see any phase of either 
side of a subject so important, and at the 
same time so difficult, presented. 


If it is the purpose of the Pactric to 


like to state as briefly as possible, what 
have for years seemed to me very serious 
objections against secret societies in their 
religious bearings. Religious exercises 
are an important part of all lodge pro- 
ceedings —at their regular meetings, 
initiatgons, installations, dedications, cele- 
brations and funerals. They all have 
the same distinctive character, and must 
therefore have considerable influence 
upon the religious views and characters 
of the members, and through them upon 
society in general. Are these exercises 
and influences such as evangelical Chris- 
tians can constantly participate in or in 
any way sanction? As I understand 
them, they clearly are not; but on the 
contrary, are directly and powerfully 
subversive of sound doctrines arid im- 
perative duties. 

1, All the religious exercises of the 
lodge are always largely and often wholly 
the work of trreligious men—it may be 
very wicked men—according to any true 
Christian standard. 

Are such religious exercises lawful ? 
Can their legitimate influence be salu- 
tary? Are the scripture declarations 
in Prov. 15: 8, “ The sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord, 
but the prayer of the upright is his de- 
light,” also the patallel passage in Prov. 
21: 27, and Prov. 28: 9, “He that 
turneth away his ear from hearing the 
Lord, even his prayer shall be abomina- 
tion ’’—now obsolete ? Has the question 
of “* unregenerate worship,” over which 
our fathers contended so earnestly, no 
practical importance now ? Can uncon- 
verted men accustom themselves for 
years to engage personally in various 
forms of religious worship, with the tacit 
assumption; of course, that such worship 
ts acceptable to God, without losing all 
clear, salutary convictions upon the vital 
doctrine of human depravity, and the 
consequent necessity of regeneration ? 
If they can worship God acceptably as 
they are, what more do they need? 
What have they to fear ? 


Can Christian men consistently unite 
with unconverted men in religious wor- 
ship, or in any way countenance such 
worship as true worship? If Christians 
may not unite in religious worship with 
Jews, or Mormons, or Spiritualists, or 
Infidels, out of the lodge, how may they 
do so with all at once tm the lodge ? 

2. The religion of the lodge is pure 
deism to the studied exclusion of every 
distinguishing feature of Christianity. No 
real acknowledgment of Christ in any 
of his offices of Prophet, Priest, King, 
Saviour, Mediator, or Lord, is there 
allowed. Is such religious worship 
allowable? Can it be acceptable to 
‘God, or salutary in its influence upon 
men? Can Christians to whom Christ 
is “all in all,” without whom they can 
do nothing, by whom alone the Father 
can be approached, innocently partici- 
pate in, or countenance, any religious 
services in which Christ is not fully 
recognized as the only “ Mediator” be- 
tween God and man? 

If evangelical Christians aredoing right 
—as I think they are—in generally refusing 
to fellowship Unitarians because they 
reject the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, 
how can they be justified in habitually 
uniting in religious exercises from which 
all admission of even the existence of 
such a being as Christ is purposely ex. 
cluded? Is there in-this no compromise 
of most vital Christian truth? no prac- 
tical betrayal of our adorable Lord God ? 

3. The religion of the lodge is undis- 
guised Universalism. It is so by virtue 


of its placing all religions and all men, 


consider the subject further, I should | 


irrespective of religious views or char- 
acter, upon a full religious equally. It 
is so still more explicitly in its funeral 
services and memorial resolutions. In 
both of these, all members of the lodge, 
whatever may be their religious char- 
acter, even though they were openly and 
extremely vicious to the very last, are at 
death confidently assigned to the “Grand 
Lodge on High,” declared publidly by 
all fair use of language to be “ saved,” 
and not “lost!” Is there nothing in all 
this powerfully subversive of a settled 
belief in the vital doctrine of future pun- 
ishment for the impenitent ? and that, 
too, not only in the minds of the members 
of the lodge, butinthe minds of all men 
who hear and read such declarations 
from prominent men ? 

If evangelical Christians cannot at all 
fellowship Universalists as a Christian 
denomination, how can they innocently 
belong to an organization that repeatedly 
and publicly avows its belief in the im- 
mediate salvation of unconverted men— 
openly vicious men ? 

To me these are all fundamental points 
and vitally important questions, involv- 
ing the essence and life of true evangeli- 
cal Christianity. To me, therefore, the 
religious influence of secret societies is 
one of the most important religious 
questions of the day. The complicity of 
so many intelligent Christian men, and 
especially ministers, with all this, has 
been to me a source of inexpressible per- 
plexity and pain. 

I should owe a large debt of gratitude 
to any one who could show me how any 
evangelical Christian, who is capable of 
appreciating the importance and the 
bearings of fundamental Christian doc- 
trines, can consistently participate in, or 
in any way countenance the religion of 
the lodge, which is so clearly and posi- 
tively unregenerate in character and 
deistical universalism in doctrine. 


P. B, CHAMBERLAIN, 
Walla Walla, W. T. 


‘The Freedom of the Pulpit. 


As the bondage of the pulpit is not 
dependence, so its freedom is not inde- 
pendence. It may seem a paradox that 
the pulpit is most in bondage when, in 
the eyes of the world, it has the most 
power, and most free when it is what 
the world calls dependent on the pew. 
But such is the truth. The only bon- 
dage into which spiritual matters can 
come is worldly entanglement. 

When the church is a grand organiza- 
tion, co-ordinate with the state, so that 
both are always spoken of together, it 
is in bondage. For the two occupy in 
reality such different spheres, that there 
ought never to be occasion to speak of 
them together. Such a partnership is 
entanglement, is confusion of spheres, 
and inevitably brings secular motives 
and political methods of action into the 
church. Thus in England, where the 
clergy of the state church imagine them- 
selves to have much political power, they 
are in bondage to conservatism. Power 
is always conservative. It is notorious 
that the English clergy are more op- 
posed to progress, freedom and enlight- 
enment, than any other class of men. 
No education has their sanction, except 
what is under their control, and contrived 
with a view to perpetuate their own 
power. -Each reform in the state has 
successively met their earnest opposition, 
and every concession of liberty to the 
people has been made amid their cries of 
danger to church and state. That a 
class of men who ought, by their pro- 
fession, to love light, have always been 
so fond of darkness, furnishes now a 
powerful argument against them, in the 
present agitation for the abolition of the 
state church. But it was inevitable. 
Those who have power are naturally apt 
to come into bondage to power. Such 
freedom of all dependence on the laity 
is most dangerous to the true freedom of 
the pulpit. Spiritual growth can never 
be vigorous in the midst of political en- 
tanglements. 

It is not so much the mere fact of the 
dependence of the pulpit on the state| 
that is dangerous, but rather, what 
follows from that—its independence of 


the pew. The church ought to be an 


=A) 


(Vor. XXI...No. 4: 


organism, bound together by the common — 


life which pervades all its parts; all its 
members, in full sympathy, working 
together for the same ends ; some being 
called to preach, and some to teach, and 
some only to be true. When this is 
truly the case every part is free, none is 
in bondage to another part, or to an 


outside power. The only freedom of 


the pulpit which can be of any use is, 
liberty to speak the whole truth, to do 
good to men, and work in the interests 
of Christ’s kingdom, without the oper- 


ation of unworthy motives, without the 


disadvantages ofa false position, without 
the corrupting influences of caste, dis- 
tinctions and _ irresponsible power. 
Against these no man, far more no class 
of men, can be safe. 

The true idea of freedom is that of 
liberty under law. When freedom is 
perfect, the law is not a rule imposed 
from without, but a principle working 
from within. Such is the freedom of the 


Creator himself. He can do anything ~ 


which is worthy of him. It is no de- 
nial of his liberty to say that he cannot 
be false, unjust or unmerciful. But in 
men, even the best of them, the law, not 
being perfectly fixed in the heart, must 
be supplied externally, and that it is so 
is no bondage, no abridgement of free- 
dom. Itis right and proper, and a very 
part of true freedom, that the pulpit 
should be restrained by the opinion of 
the pew from extravagant utterances, 
hasty assumptions, violent denunciations 


and similar mistakes resulting from hu- . 


than weakness. The pulpit should be in 
advance of the pew, however, the min- 
ister on a higher level than his hearers, 
it is said. Undoubtedly: but let him be 
constrained by their weakness, let him 
condescend to their ignorance, if these 


| really exist. His freedom must be under 


the law of love, and will not be the 
greater because he is at liberty to chide 
or threaten. If they are superstitious, 
he must not be too rationalistic, or he 
cannot win them from it: If they are 
cold and dull and slow, let him not be 
too eager and rapid and lively, or he 
will waste his power, defeat his object. 
He must be restrained by their needs, by 
their capabilities; and if he thinks him- 
self far above them, be all the more 
willing to lay aside his widest liberty for 
their sake. 

Such restraint is not bondage. It is 
the supplying from without, in the gen- 
tlest possible way, the law of liberty 
which is defective within, or it is the 
subjection of all to the law of love, and 
this is ever the highest freedom. _&. J. 


Sabbath School Concert. 

Eprrors Paciric:— As Sabbath 
School Concerts are now very common, 
being used for various purposes, and 
varying, as planned and carried out by 
different minds, I thought an account 
of one, sent me by a friend, might 
interest others as it did me. 

The subject chosen was “Jacob’s 
Ladder.” They had a large ladder pic- 
tured out, that all might see, having 
twenty-one rounds round to repre- 


sent some virtue, such as Repentance, — 


Love, Truthfulness, Kindness, Meekness, 
Keeping the Sabbath, Temperance, 
Purity, Self Denial &c., &c., the top 
round being Joy. The two standards 
were Prayer and Faith, and the rounds 
were fastened to each, the one with a 
precept enjoining that virtue, the other 
with a promise for keeping it. The 
exercises were as follows: First was 


had an account of Jacob, who he was, 


where he was going, his situation, &c ; 
then the dream, followed by proof texts 
from the children, who fastened the 
rounds to their places, commencing with 
the bottom. 

It seemed to me a beautiful thought, 
and one which in the hands of a skillful 
superintendent might be made very im- 
pressive, and conducive of good. One 
good of such an exercise is, s0 many can 
take part, and the texts learned, and 
applications made, are sure to be long 
remembered. w. 

Why not sometimes teach the old- 
time tunes in Sunday Schools, and play 
them at Concerts ? | 
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Religious Miscellany. 


Notes of Beading. VIII. 


Tue Seats OPENED. 


To a majority of readers, the book of 
Revelation, which closes the Sacred 
Canon is, for the most part, a hopeless 
jumble of mysteries. And yet, it has 
ever been regarded as one of the most 
certainly inspired portions of the Bible ; 
and it contains a proclamation of a spec- 
ial blessing upon all who study it. There 
is also a prevailing opinion that there is 
an endless diversity of expositions of it 
among standard commentators, than 
which nothing can be more unfounded. 
On the contrary, there has been a sud- 
stantial agreement or che part of writers 
—in our language at least. The most 
rational view of the book, and that which 
has been generally received by evangelli- 
cal divines, has been embodied in a 
small volume by Rev. Dr. Pond, of Ban- 

or Theological Seminary, entitled “‘ The 
ls Opened, or the Apocalypse ex- 
plained.’ 

I have just finished its perusal, and 
can recommend it to any one who wishes 
to get a clear and satisfactory idea of 
the design of the remarkable revelation 
vouchsafed to the beloved Apostle, on 
the isle of Patmos. There are some few 

ints which are not made fully clear, 

ut on the whole, it will satisfy almost 
any sincere inquirer after truth. In the 
main, Dr. Pond agrees with Albert 
Barnes in his exposition, which differs 
entirely from that of Prof. Stuart, and 
. the more recent one of Prof. Cowles. 

These last named writers accept the 
German and Jesuit views, that the book 
was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and is mainly occupied with 
events connected with or preceding that 
event. But Dr. Pond demonstrates, I 
think, that the Apocalypse was written 
long after Jerusalem fell and near the 
close of the first century, and therefore 
its revelations have a wider sweep than 
is accorded them by Professors Stuart 
and Cowles. He shows that there isa 
plan and method in the work and ex- 
plains what it is, appealing to history as 
to the past, and the rest of Scripture as 
to the future. He thinks the Menium 
will commence about the year 2,600, and 
will be a literal thousand years, as the 
term signifies, though he is not certain 
the period will not be a thousand pro- 
phetic years, (a year for a day ) or 360,- 
000 years, which Barnes inclines to think 
is the case, and which it seems to me is 
probable. Dr. Pond, also, is not so cer- 
tain as Mr Barnes is, that there will be 
a long and prosperous period to the 
Church, after the loosing and destruc- 
tion of Satan. But the loosing of Sa- 
tan, he thinks, is to be a mere brief epi- 
sode, designed ‘“‘ to show in one more 
example, what sin and Satan are, and (if 
left to themselves ) what they will do. 
But their time will be short.” 

The lessons of the Apocalypse, Dr. 
Pond understands to be these : 

1. To impress us with the fact that 
“heavenly beings feel a deep concern in 
all that pertains to the present world. 
They know what is doing here, and 
their active concern is unceasing. In 
the study of this wonderful book, we 
seem to be almost in heaven—to be 
mingling in the society of heavenly 
beings, catching their voices and partak- 
ing of their joys.” But it is because 


here redemption, God’s greatest work, is” 


oing on, that such interest is chiefly 
elt. 

2. “In the Apocalypse we see, more 
than anywhere else, both the goodness 
and severity of God—in the saved and 
the lost—and in God’s dealings with Im- 
perial as well as Papal Rome.” 

3. “ That we should feel none but the 
tenderest compassion towards the de- 
luded devotees of the corrupt Church of 
Rome, and seek by every proper meth- 
od their deliverance.” Thus God feels 
and thus he acts in reference to them. 
We may abhor a system and denounce 
it, while we pity, and pray for and do 
all we can to enlighten and rescue its 
blinded votaries. 

4. We learn that whatever opposes 
itself to God must ultimately fall, as 
true as there is a Godim Heaven. He 
will take care of his people, and watch 
over His Church, and destroy whatever 
stands in the way of the onward pro- 

of His kingdom. — 

5. “The Apocalypse is of great value 
and importance, as awakening hope in 
- Christians and exciting efforts for the 
advancement of Christ's cause. There 
is to be a Millennium—a long period of 
rest and peace tg the Church, and this 
happy day is near* The seals have all 
been opened, the first six trumpets 
have sounded, the first five vials have 
been poured out, the 1,260 days are 
drawing to a close; and everything on 
the prophetic page is indicating that the 
latter-day-glory of the Church is near.” 
And the providence of God is teaching 
the same lesson. The, bible is widely 
translated and circulated, and the Gos- 
pel preached; doors long shut are 
epened, obstructions to the spread of 
truth are removed, and the Pope, shorn 


of his temporal power, is becoming weak 
as other men. | 
affords en- 


Finally, the Apocal 

eouragement and comfort to the people 
ef God im the darkest times. This was 
the original design of the book, and this 
design it has answered all along through 
the ages, and will continue to answer 
till the end comes. « We can hardly con- 
eeive how much consolation poor dis- 
tressed Christians have taken in reading 
and. ering this blessed book, in days 
ef Pagan and Popish persecution. in 
lonely prisons, in secluded haunts, in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, in dens 
- and caves, with this book in their hands 
or memories, they could see light 
‘ahead: And Christians under all cir- 
.’ @umstances are entitled to partake of 
same consolation. How sweetly and 


delightfully does this blessed book close, | 


bearing, as it were, the music of Heav- 
en upon the listening ear! O, Thou Root 
and Offspring of David ; -Thou Bright 
and Morning Star: condescend to guide 
us through the remaining darkness of 
our pilgrimage, till we are ushered into 
the sunlight of eternal day! Even so 


come Lord Jesus.” 


“ oLD AND NEW.” 


The December number of this periodi- 
cal has several interesting articles. The 
editor continues his story of “‘ Ups and 
Downs,” and there is the first chapter 
of “Six of one by Half-a-Dozen of the 
other.” This is to be an unique experi- 
ment of a tale by six different authors, 
taking successive portions. The writers 
are to be Mrs. Stowe, Miss Hale and 
Mrs. Whitney, and Messrs. Loring, Per- 
kins and E. E. Hale. The serial will 
be quite a curiosity and a novelty in 
literature. It will afford an oppor 
for critics and the curious to endeavor to 
detect the different authors in their sev- 
eral parts, as this is not to be revealed. 
The story opens well, as is probable, by 
Mrs. Stowe. 

Mr. C. D. Warner, the rising essayist, 
furnishes some entertaining sketches 
called “Sorrento Papers.” There is a 
notice of a work on ‘ The Devil,” in 
French, the author of which utterly dis- 
believes in the existence of any such be- 
ing. But his reasons are far from being 
satisfactory. Infact any man who ac- 
cepts the Bible as inspired, might as well 
deny the existence of a God as of a devil. 
There is also a short but quite interest- 
ing discussion of the questicn, “ What 
shall be done with the dead?” The 
writer shows that in thickly settled coun- 
tries end large cities, it is difficult to find 
room for cemeteries, while there are im- 
portant sanitary objections to the burial 
of bodies, and he recommends a return 
to the ancient Roman practice of burn- 
ing the remains of deceased persons, 
and he thinks if it were not for custom, 
‘it would be less painful to see the dear 
remains of a friend exhale with the flame 
and smoke of a funeral pyre, than to give 
them over to the foul odors of the tomb 
and the slow frettings ‘of the noisome 
worm.” There is something in the 
nature of fire peculiarly attractive to the 
human mind, which aspires and longs for 
purity. From an esthetic stand-point 


the present custom is to be severely con- 
demned. 


JEFFERSON. 


“The Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son by his great grand-daughter,” gives 
a very favorable view of that aspect 
of his character which is presente@, and 
will soften the prejudices of many against 
him, who have only known him asa poli- 
tician. He was not an infidel, as many 
suppose, though a disciple of Priestly. 
The volume is quite entertaining, though 
not quite full enough, especially as to 
his household life in Weskianton, 

SrockTon, Dec. 19. J. C. H. 


Rest, 


There comes a time in a man’s life 
when he looks out for pauses and periods 
of rest. There is a time when a man is 
overflowing with energy. He both finds 
work and makes work. He cuts down 
trees in the forest of difficulty. He fights 
with windmills. He sketches out a pro- 
gramme which it would take several 
life-times to encompass. He puts no 
limits to his energies or his range of pos- 
sibilities. By-and-by a man finds that 
his sphere is strictly limited and defined. 
He seeks to curtail rather than extend 
his engagements. He no longer thinks 
that he can know everybody and go 
everywhere, but recognizes that in fact 
he can, comparatively, only know few 
persons and go to a few places. He 
understands small economies of time and 
circumstances. He appreciates the /ais- 
sez faire. He has a growing opinion in 
favor of holidays. Instead of being 
always busy he appreciates pauses from 
business. He studies to be quiet. He 
begins to think that speech is silvern 
and silence is golden. He appreciates 
rest. He appreciates rest if it 1s only for 
the sake of work, according to the laws 
of action and reaction. ten if you 
can economize seasons of rest you really 
secure opportunities of work. In Lon- 
don every man seems in a hurry, and 
every man has his programme too full. 
You note the Londoner’s short, quick 
and somewhat impatient walk. If he 
goes out to dinner he hassbeen working 
up to the last minute; at a place of 
amusement he is too thoroughly tired to 
enjoy himself; even on a holiday he is 
busy with his schemes of work. A man 
can do no justice to dinner, holiday, or 
concert, when his most pressing need is 
that he should lie upon a sofa or go to 
bed. Hence come nervousness, indiges- 
tion, bad nights, fatty degeneration, and 
all kinds of horrors. It is here that the 
smokers have a great pull over the non- 
smoking part of the community. They 
understand how to take things quietly. 
They may like the aroma of the weed, but 
the indirect result of the rest is chiefly val- 
uable to that. I remonstrated with a man 
the other day on his childishness in sto 
ping to look at the shop windows. He 
might have answered that to look at 
the shop windows was itself a part of a 
liberal education. No Oriental Bazaar 
equals the bazaar of the London shops. 
But he told me that he was in the habit 
of walking a great deal too fast, and con- 
sequently he would every now and then 
stop in front of a shop window, and 
counted the rest as gain. 

For my own part, I delight, when 
practicable, to “turn in” for an after- 
noon service at the Abbey or St. Paul’s. 
There is something ineffably soothing and 
restful in the coolness, the silvery echo 
of a noble voiee, the soaring or sinkin 
of the music amid the old arches. The 
taste for rest grows with our growth in : 
wisdom. A child cannot understand it. | 
When a child is told that his father or 
mother wants to be quiet, the sentence 
is a wonderment to him. Mrs, Schim- 


of six, her parents taught her to fold her 
hands and be quiet for half an hour. 
This valuable art 
eur schools, even if charged for as an ex- 
tra. The taste for quiet and thoughtful- 
ness ought to be developed as much as 
any other taste. Rest is an investment 
for action. It is also rather a true. ele- 
ment in good workmanship. Iknow a 
remarkably able and fertile reviewer 


‘who tells me that though over his mid- 


night oil he can lucubrate articles with 
a certain sharpness and force, yet for 
quietly looking at a subject all round 
and doing justice to its belongings, he 
wanted the quiet morning hours. ce- 
lot Andrewes says that he is no true 
scholar who out of his house before 
twelve o’clock. 
Similarly an editor once told me that 
though his town contributors sent him 
the brightest rs, he always detected 
a pecaliar mellowness and finish about 
the men who wrote in the country. I 
knew an important Crown official whose 
hours were from ten to three. He had 
to sign his name to papers; and as a 
great deal depended upon his oy 
1e Was very cautious and chary how he 
ve it. After three o’clock struck, no 
hing powers of suitors or solicitors 
could induce him to do a stroke of work. 
He would not contaminate the quality of 
his work by doing too much of it. He 
would not impair his rest by continuing 
his work. And so he fulfilled the duties 
of his office for exactly fifty years before 
he retired on full pay from the service of 
his country. And when impatient peo- 
ple blame lawyers for being slow, and 
offices for closing punctually, and red 
for shutting early, and, generally speak- 
ing, the wider adaptations of our day to 
periods of holiday and rest, they should 
recollect that these things are the lessons 
of experience and the philosophy of 
society and life.—London Society. 


Christian Profession in the Stage- 
coach. 

In a traveling party, many years ago, 
the coach was filled with men of scepti- 
cal tendencies. They amuse them- 
selves by ridiculing religion and religious 
men. There was, however, one —a 
stranger to the rest—who sat silent, re- 
fusing to chime in with this ungodly 
coterie. Being a Christian young man, 
his heart was sorely vexed with the 
conversation. At length one of the 
party asked: ‘‘ And what do you, sir, 
think of this matter ?”” The door being 
thus opened, he told them what he 
thought of it, and modestly put certain 
questions which they were not prepared 
to answer, and this gave him still greater 
opportunity to defend the truth. From 
this moment there was no more said 
against religion, and when they parted 
with the young Christian, one of them 
thanked him for the polite yet firm 
manner in which he had defended. his 
religious sentiments. Who can say but 
this faithfulness may have resulted in 
the conviction and conversion of some of 
the party ? 

On another occasion, a young infidel 
undertook to throw ridicule on the in- 
spiration of the Bible, and made his 
appeal to his fellow-passengers. After 
he had exhausted his stock of ideas, and 
vented all his irony, an elderly gentle- 
man begged the fafor of putting a few 
questions to the. young sceptic. He 
assented of course. The question,’show- 
ever, proved too tough for him. He 
could not answer them. He-had found 
more than his match, and was compelled 
to beat a retreat. The company were 
satisfied, and upon inquiry found was 
the defender of the Christian systemthat 
one John Marshall. 


What is Thine Age? 


** Father,” said a Persian monarch to 
the old man, who, according to Oriental 
usage, bowed before the sovereign’s 
throne, “ pray be seated; I cannot re- 
ceive homage from one bent with years, 
whose head is white with the frost of 
age.” 

*“ And now, father,” said the mon- 
arch; when the old man had taken the 
proffered seat, “‘ tell me thine age; how 
many of the sun’s revolutions hast thou 
counted ?” 

‘* Sire,” answered the old man, “‘ lam 
but four years.” : 

“What !” interrupted the king ; “ fear- 
est thou not to answer me falsely, or 
dost thou jest on the very brink of the 
tomb ?” 

‘I speak not falsely, sire,” replied the 
aged man, “ neither would I offer a fool- 
ish jest on a subject so solemn. Eighty 
long years have I wasted in folly and 
sinful pleasures, and in amassing wealth, 
none of which I can take with me when 
I leave this world. Four only have I 
spent in doing good to my fellow-men ; 
and shall I count those years that have 
been utterly wasted? Are they not 
worse than blank, and is not that por- 
tion only worthy to be reckoned as a 
pe of my life which has answered life’s 

end ?” 


Misrries oF InpoLENcE.—None 
little enjoy life, and are such. burdens to 
themselves, as those who have nothing 
todo. The active have only the true 
relish of life. He who knows not what 
it is to labor, knows not what it is to 


enjoy. Recreation is only valuable as 
it unbends us. The idle know nothing 


of it. Itis exertion that renders rest 
delightful, and sleep sweet and undis- 
turbed. That the hrasipihieds of lite de- 
pends on the regular prosecution of 
some laudable purpose or calling which 
engages, helps and _ enlivens all our 
powers, let those bear witness who, af- 
ter spending years in active usefulness, 
retire to enjoy themselves. They are a 
burden to themselves. | 


THE ‘rian says that ’ one of the 
old clergymen of Boston advised a parish 
committee looking about for a pastor, to 
take a.young man, on the ground that 
‘every church should do its share of 


melpenninck says that when she was a | taming theological colts.’ ” 


might be taught at | 


Temperance. 


“Extract from Gough’s Lecture, 
“Will It Pay?” 


Young men, as you lift the gleaming 


wine-cup to your lips in the jollity of | 


the night’s spree, will it pay? Jt is a 
gross Insult to call a man a fool. _Byery 
man would resent it; butin the suffer- 
ing of the next morning, with disturbed 
conscience, aching head, throbbing tem- 
ples, racking brain, hot, fevered tongue, 
and all the horrible reaction that might 
come, does not the victim of aches elasp 
[a burning hands and bitterly call him- 


“Fool! fool!” 

If the first glass brought at once the 
suffering of the reaction and excitement 
the next morning, who would drink? 
My friends, it does not pay to begin. 
Search the United States, and you can- 
not find one man who will say, “I re- 

ret that I did not learn to drink when 

was young,” but you can count vic- 
tims by the thousands who will each 
declare “ I’m ruined by drink.” 

It does not pay to begin, First you 
tolerate it, then you touch and taste 
it, then you jest and laugh at it, 
and then eid in it. When it be- 
comes your master, then what? What 
numbers have been swept down by the 
hurricane of temptation! In the mad 
power of this passion they have burst 
the bonds of a mother’s love, trampled 
a father’s counsels in the dust, mocked 
at reproofs and tears and +0 ; and 
now, with tattered sails, leaking hull, 
and splintered masts, are drifting on 
amid howling winds and wintry skies to 
utter ruin, when they might have reached 
the haven of peace and ges laden 
with honor and happiness, ‘Truly, it 
does not pay. 

It is a grand thing for @ man so 
to live that he can look back with 
complacency, for we do live in the past. 
It is the past that must tell for or against 
us. How’often we say, “It is past; 
think no more of it.” Why, it is only 
when it is past that thought begins. 
The present begun, the past only re- 
mains. We are making our past as 
well as our future. The present has 
moved and excited, drawn tears or pro- 
voked laughter ; the mirth has fled, the 
‘sorrows are comforted, the excitement 
has died ; but the past lives and is per- 
petual. 

There are times in every man’s life 
when duty is plain, often difficult to 
perform. Ease, comfort, luxury, incli- 
nation stand in the way. “if duty is per- 
formed it must be at a sacrifice; but it 
always pays to take the hand of duty 
and let her lead; whether through storm 
or sunshine, darkness or light, grief or 
joy, life or death. 


Duty, duty ; always first. Men have 


fought mightly battles, but even when 


they have yielded to sloth or fear or in- 
clination it has been at a loss ; and when, 
triumphing over every obstacle and ap- 
parent impossibility, they have obeyed 
the stern mandates of duty, it has paid 
them, gloriously paid them. It pays 
for a man to do his duty. Truly it 
pays ; now and for all times it pays. 


“Plenty of Port Wine.” 

The London Lancet, a medical publi- 
cation, gives some advice which Ameri- 
can physicians, as well as English, might 
safely ponder. It says: There is no 
doubt as to the enormous influence 
which, as a profession, we have had in 
creating the public opinion that exists as 
to the uses of beer, wine and spirits. 
Unfortunately, sometimes we have al- 
lowed ourselves to write testimonials 
instead of prescriptions, which have been 
published and placarded everywhere in 
praise of things that might be very well 
in particular cases, and yet very unfit for 
indiscriminate use. The vagueness with 
which alcoholics are ordered seems to us 
the most serious charge which can be 
brought against the profession. We hear 
of leading physicians telling patients, of 
whose previous history and of whose 
idiosyncrasies they can know little, to 
live well, and drink freely of beer and 
wine. “Plenty of port wine,” is an 
expression which will have a different 
significance to every patient. One man 
will construe it to mean a bottle a day, 


_and another may understand it to mean 


two, and every patient would see in it 
a high sanction fur an unusual freedom, 
which would be as likely to derange his 
digestion as to remove his debility. <A 
very great amount of good would be 
done if medical practitioners never pre- 
scribed alcoholic stimulants without pre- 
scribing them in certain quantities, and 
erring on the side of moderation.” 


Boy Smokers, 

Here and there about the street cor- 
ners and around the doors of places of 
amusement you will see a lot of urchins, 
some of them decently clad and present- 
ing a respectable appearance, who are 
engaged in asserting their manhood by 
puffing away at execrable cigars. It is 
fair to presume that their anxious ma- 
mas are not aware of the foul habits 
their darling boys pick up and practice 
outside of the parental roof; but for 
their benefit they should know that it is 
stated that a French physician has in- 
vestigated the effect of smoking on 


thirty-eight boys between the ages of | Sal 


nine and fifteen, who were addicted to 
the habit. Twenty-seven presented dis- 
tinct symptoms of nicotine poison. In 
twenty-two there was serious disorders 
of the circulation, indigestion dullness 
of intellect, and a marked appetite for 
strong drinks; in three there was heart- 
affection ; in eight decided deterioration 


of blood ; in twelve there was frequent } 


epistaxis’; ten had disturbed’ sleep, and 


four had ulceration of the: mucus’ mem- 


brane of the mouth. It is easy, then, to 
see how the ranks of the drunkards and 
dissolute men “‘ about town ” are recruit- 
ed when there are so many boys in train- 
ing for delirium tremens and the horrors 
of dissipation.— Louisville Journal. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH DIRECTORY. 


LecaTIon NAME. Pastor. 
CALIFORNIA. ugre 
Angels Camp. is Congregational Rev. J. L. Jones, 
Atalanta. Congrega Rev. J. N. Hubbard, acting 
Preaching Station............- Rev. R. Graves. 
Benicia .... ..| Principal Female Seminary. ...| Rev. C. H. P 
Brooklyn... ........ Milla’ Seminary. Rev. E. Co 
Brooklyn... Seminary... .-........<-- Rey. E. 8. Lacy 
Pirst Congregational........... Rev. J. M. W acting. 
Cherokee Fiat....... .«ss»|Hitst Congregational........... | Rev. J. W. Brier, Sr., acting. 
Birst Congregational...........| Rev. J. R. Bradshaw. 
Congregational... ........ Rev. W. J. Clark, acting. 
Copperopolis | First Congregational. ......... Rev. J. L. J 
Dutch Fiat.............. Congregational........... Rev gs. 
First Congregational........... Rev. T. G. Thurston, acting 
\Congregat onal........ --| Rev. L. W. Winslow, acting. 
| First Con ---|Rev. M. B. Starr, acting. 
‘First Congregational... --| Rev. O. A. Ross, acting. 
First Congregational. .......... Rev. J. T. Wills. 
Mokelumne Hill.. .... ‘First Congregational........... Rev. J. M. McLain. 
| First Congregational. . .-| Rey. J. L. Jones, acting. 
First Congregational........... 
Nevada City, cor. Church and Main sts.. |Firet Congregational........... Rev. A. Halliday, acting. 
First Congregational........... Rev. J. Thomas, acting. 
Oakland, Wash bet. 10th and llth,’ First Con Rev. Dr. 
Oakland, at the ond Congregational........)Rev. D. B. Gray. 
Prof. Theological Seminary. ...| Kev.George Mooar, D. D. 
dh Editor of Bulletin. ............. Rev. W. C. Bartlett. 
Prof. University of California. .| Rev. M. Kellogg. 
Associate Editor Pacific........ Rev. 8. V. Blakeslee. 
Oakland ..| Without Charge................ Rev. J. E. Benton. 
First Congregational...........|/ Rov. J. W. Brier. Jr. 
Petaluma, corner Fifth and B streets..... First Congregational........... Rev. C. J. Hutchins. 
a ee First Congregational...........| Rev. J. A. Chittenden. 
Without Charge............... Rev. J. 8. r. 
First Congregational........... Rev. H. E. Jewett. 
Congregational ................ Rev. J.J. Powell 
Preaching Station.............|Rev. I, W. Atherton. 
Congregational ................ Rev. M. B. Starr, acting. 
tional .... Rev. M. B. Starr, acting. 
Sacramento, Sixth street, bet. I and J...| First Church of Christ......... Rev. I. E. Dwinell, D. D. 
San First Congregational....,...... Rev. J. Bates. 
San Buenaventura Congregational. .............+.. 
San Francisco, cor. California & Dupont. | First Congrgational............ Rev. A. L. Stone, D. D. 
San Francisco, Taylor near Geary........ Second Congregational. ....... Rev. W. W. Macomber, acting 
San Francisco, cor. Fifteenth and Mission| Third Congregational. ... . ...| Rev. W. C. Pond. 
San Francisco, bet. Stockton ‘and Powell.|Green Street Congregational... |Rev. J. Kimball. 
San Francisco, cor, Sacram’to & Drumm) Mariners’ (undenominationa!)..| Rev. J. Rowell. 
of A. H. M. Society. ..... Rev. J. H. Warren. 
«0.4 Without Charge............... Rev. J, P. Moore. 
cc Prof. Theological Seminary....| Rev. J. A. Benton, D. D 
Without Charge. ............... Rev. M. Harker. 
xe cone First Congregational........... Rey. T. H. Rouse 
Santa Barbara .... First Congregational........... 
ccode First Congregational........... Rev. 8. H. Willey. 
SOMOMA, .... First Cougregational.......... M.S. Croswell. 
First Congregational,.......... Rev. A. M. Goodnough, acting. 
Stockton, Miners’ Avenue ..............-- First Congregational... .........|Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D. D. 
ES ke First Congregational........... Rev. J. N. Hubbard, acting 
Woodbridge. nin First Congregational... ......... 
First Congregational...........| Rev. 8. Rosboro. 
OREGON. 
First Congregational........... Rev. W. R. Butcher. 
wa am, First Congregational........... Rev. W. A. Tenney. 
First Congregational........... Rev. T. Condon, acting 
First Congregational...........|Rev. W. R. Joyslin, acting. 
Without Charge............... Rey. J. H. D. Henderson. 
NEI ae First Congregational........... Rev. 8. H. Marsh, D. D., acting. 
President Pacific University....| Rev. S. H. Marsh, D. D. 
Prof. Pacific University........| Rev. H. Lyman. 
i... cco Without Charge....... Rev. E. Walker. 
Preaching Station............. Rev. W. R. Joyslin. 
First Congregational .......... Rev. E. Gerry, acting. 
ee ee First Congregational........... Rev. G. H Atkinson, D. D. 
First Congregational.. ........ Rev. P. 5. Knight. 
Without Charge................ Rev, O. Dickinson 
WASHINGTON TER. 
Ol Missionary .. Rev. C. A. Huntington 
Preaching Station........... .|Rev. J. F. Damon. 
First Congregational ........ . |Kev. J. F. Damon, acting. 
First Congregational .......... Rev. P. B. Chamberlain, acting 
2 Missionary and Teacher........ Rev. C. Eells. 
NEVADA. 
. Preaching Station.............. Rev. J. Price. 
First Congregational........... Key. A. F. Hitchcock, acting 
CALIFORNIA. Presbyterian. 
First Presbyterian ......... Rev. 8S. W. Webb 
cc First Presbyterian .............|Rev. C. Parks. 
Amador..... :...| First Presbyterian ............. Rey. J. Woods, acting 
cece 66 06 Westminster Church........... Rev. L. P. Webber. 
First Presbyterian ............. Rev. J. 8. Todd, acting. 
Bloomfield . .... Big Valley Presbyterian ....... 
First Presbyterian.............| Rev. UO. Hemstreet, acting. 
Without Charge .,............. Rev. W. F. B. Lynch. 
Presbyterian Home Missionary.| Rev. W. W. Brier. 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. Fairbairn, acting. 
che First Presbyterian. ........... 
Fe First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. D. Strong, acting. 
caver First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. M. Stewart, acting. 
First Presbyterian.............. Rev. R. RK. Wells, acting. 
First Presbyterian.............. Key. L. Thompson, g- 
First Presbyterian.............. Kev. C. 5. De tog. acting. 
First Presbyterian. ............. Kev. R. Wylie. 
New San Diego. Rev. C. R. Clarke. 
Oakland, Broadway, bet. 12th and 13th. .| First Presbyterian.............|Rev. Dr. Poor. 
Without charge................ Rev. J. Sessions, D. D. 
President Female Seminary....| Rev. E. B. Walsworth, D. D. 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. M. Newell. 
dsb Without charge................ ev. B. J. Lowe 
Sacramento, cor. Sixth and L streets..... Westminster Presbyterian. .... Rev. F. L. Nash. 
San Buenaventura. Presbyterian.................. | Rev. W. Campbell 
San Francisco, Mission st., bet. 38d and 4th; Howard Presbyterian.......... Rev. E. 8. Carpenter. 
San Francisco, cor. Folsom and Seventh. | manuel Presbyterian.......... Rev. J. Pierpont, acting. 
San Francisco, Potrero..................- Olivet Presbyterian............|/ Rev. R. G. ‘MeCartby, 
Sun Francisco, Stockton etrect...........| First Presbyterian.............. 
San Francisco, NW. cor. Powell & Geary|Calvary Presbyterian.......... Rev. J. Hemphill. 
San Francisco, Tyler st.; near Taylor..... Central Presbyterian........... Rev. T. M. Cunningham, D. D. 
San Francisco, Post st., above Mason....|/St. John’s Presbyterian. .......| Rev. W. A. Scott, D. 
San Francisco, Westminster ............. Hayes Valley, (City)...... .... Rev. Mr. Scrimgeour. 
San Francisco, cor. Larkin and Pacific...| Larkin street Presbyterian.. ..| Kev. J. G. Downing, acting. 
San Francisco, bet. 21st and 22d sts....... Howard street Church.........| Rev. 8. Woodbridge, D. D. 
occ Chinese Missionary............ Rev. A. W. Loomis. 
05 Agent American Bible Society. | Rev. F. Buel. 
Agent Presb. Board of Educ’n.| Rev. 8. T. Wells. 
Princip. Univ’y Mound College; Rev. Geo. Burrowes, D. D. 
Agent Amer. Pract Society....| Rev. Frederick E. Shearer, 
Sam Framcisco... President City College......... Rev. W. Alexander. 
06 Chinese Missionary........-... Rev. I. M. Condit. 
Secretary Prison Commission. .| Kev. J. Woodworth 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. T. E. Taylor, acting. 
ccd First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. F. White, LL. D. 
BOR 00.0000. ds Rev. J. Alexander. 
0 First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. Phelps, D. D. 
0 dc First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. P. Post. 
First Presbyterian............. Kev. 8. P. Whiting. 
oid obs First Presbyterian. ............ Kev. ©. D. Roberts. 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. B. E. 8. Ely. 
Tomales..:... th Firs! Presbyterian............./Rev. J. R. Hammond. 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. R. Hammond. 
bd First Presbyterian.............| Rev. N. B. Klink, acting. 
First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. Edwards, acting. 
Preaching Station .............|/ Rev. H. R. Avery, in 
W atsouville. . | First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. J. Compton, acting. 
NEVADA. 
First Presbyterian.............| Rev. 1. N. Hurd, acting 
OREGON. 
Albany. .| First Presbyterian............. Rev. 8. G. Irvine. 
Corvallis........ ‘First Presbyterian.... ........ Rev. J. A. Hanna. 
Diamond Hills............4...! ‘First Presbyterian............. Rev. R. Robe, ac 
‘First Presbyterian............. Rev. J. M. Dick. 
First Presbyterian............. Rex. M. A. Williams, acting. 
ects ‘First Presbyterian............. Rev. A. L. Lindsley, D. D. 
a 
WASHINGTON TER. 
\Firet Presbyterian..... ....... Kev. Geo. W. Sloan: 


OF EVERY KIND, FOR 


Mch 1 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, TRADE CIRCULARS, LA- 


BELS, PLAIN OR IN COLORS, 
Designed ard cut in the Best Style of the Art 


RUDOLF EITNER, 
No, 629 CLAY STREET. 


ders from the 


The Best Place in San Francisco 


TO GET. 


PICTURES FRAMED 


18 AT 


ALONZO T. RUTHRAUFF’S, 


645 MARKET STREET 
(Bet. New Montgomery and Third.) 


FRAMES AND PASSE: PARTOUTS 
of every style made to order at short notice. 
carefully attended to. 
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THE PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Literary N otices: 


SKEPTICISM. — Lectures before the 

New York. 12mo, pp 544, $2.25. Olm- 
sted & Cone, 31 Kearny street. 


This beautifully manufactured book 
is printed in England, and issued in this 
country by special arrangement. We 
call attention to its remarkably moderate 
price, the type being small and the paper 
excellent. The lectures are by very 
high dignitaries of the English Church, 
such as the Most Rev. the Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, the Very Rev. Dean of 
Canterbury, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, etc. 


It is interesting to compare these lec- 
tures or essays with the series known as 
the Boston Lectures, on the same gene- 
ral subject. We think such a compari- 
son would show that the New England 
mind is superior in metaphysical power, 
while the English mind excels in breadth 
of general culture, and, notably, in inti- 
macy with the natural and physical 
sciences, and in the use of arguments 
and illustrations drawn from thence. 
For instance: the least satisfactory es- 
say, perhaps, in this book, is that on 
Pantheism. It does little more than to 
assume that Pantheism is really the same 
as Atheism, and then argue against the 
latter. Of course, no person who feels 
the “ fascination of Pantheism,” is likely 
to have its spell over him weakened by 
such a line of argument. Pantheism is 
really the reaction of the human mind 
against Anthropomorphism. When the 
dogmatic conception of God becomes so 
intensely personal, so human, that his 
presence and working in the creation is 
lost sight of, and his power is thought of 
as delegated, either to inferior agents or 
to an abstraction called law, then the 
mind, not being satisfied with this con- 
ception of God’s personality, yet know- 
ing of no other, is liable to lose the idea 
of personality altogether. They are in 
error, who say that the knowledge of 
God begins in polytheism and passes 
through pantheism to atheism. It can- 
not be shown that pantheism ever pre- 
ceded or led the way to theism. On this 
topic the Boston Lectures are the best. 

A striking peculiarity of the essays 
before us is, that hardly one of the au- 
thors can let Mr. Darwin alone. It is 
quite plain, indeed, that Darwin’s theo- 
ries have filled a much larger place in 
the learned world of England than in 
that of America. Probably the best 
lecture in the book before us is that on 
Positivism. It is more popular in style, 
less abstruse and difficult to follow, than 
anything else of a satisfactory nature 
which we have seen on this subject. In- 
deed, it is characteristic of all the lec- 
tures that they are simple, not abstruse, 
nor involved in argument or in language. 
We quote an ingenious remark from 
this essay: ‘‘ Compte had his kaleido- 
scope. Every systematizer who allows 
no mystery, no darkness anywhere, must 
keep the article. To construct a 
steady reflecting instrument for your- 
self requires industry, time and thought, 
three things which few people care to 
bestow upon their beliefs. Therefore 
the practice is to pick up kaleidoscopes 
ready-made, at a cheap rate.” Thesub- 
ject is treated practically, rather than 
scientifically. The book, as a whole, is 
a very readable one, as well as a valua- 
ble conlribution to the great controversy 
of the age. A person who possesses 
this book, the first series of the Boston 
Lectures, and Farrar’s History of Free 
Thought, has a library large enough to 
give him a good understanding of the 
actual condition and progress of the 
great war between belief and unbelief. 


Six Lirtrte Princesses. By the author of 

“ The Story Lizzie Told.”” Pp. 75, 75 cts. 
By Neil Forrest. Pp. 
228, 85 cts. 


Both published by Randolph & Co., N. Y., and 


for sale by Olmsted & Qone, 31 Kearny St. 


The first is a fairy story, bound. in 
gift book style, with good illustrations. 
It is by the author of the “Flower of the 
Family ” and needs no further recom- 
mendation. 

The second is a pleasing story, pretty 
well told, of a little wandering musician. 

Olmsted & Cone have just received 
a large stock of books, which were 
delayed by the snow-blockade, including 
many gift-books. 


Goretae’s Faust. T.H. Hittell. Pamphlet, pp 
46, 50 cts. Bacon & Company. 


fthe art of printing that we have ever 
seen. ‘The author has not attempted a 
metaphysical disquisition upon Goethe’s 
masterpiece, nor an unfolding of all its 
mystical and symbolical ‘meanings, nor 
any profound discussion of its merits or 
its place in literature. He has rather 
written a brief essay, giving the general 
plan of the poem, and the legend on 
which it is founded, and defining the 
object of the poem as “ the poetical 
representation of the struggle of the 
superior or cultivated human intellect 
against the. barriers with which @ecre 
earthly existence hems it in.” We pre- 


z One of the most beautiful specimens 


| fer to say, with Prof. Everett, that it 
treats of “the nature of sin, the part: 


which it plays in human existence, its 
relation to the eternal ord 
and true happiness of the indivMaal and 
the race.” 


Still, Mr. Hittell does more than most 
essayists on this frequent subject to give 


have not time or opportunity to study 
it with the aid of voluminous helps. 


The Chicago Pulpit is a new weekly 
at $2.50 a year, containing every week 
a sermon by some distinguished min- 
ister. It will not be confined to any one 
denomination. Published by the Index 
Co., Chicago. 

Halls Journal of Health, published 
monthly by Hurd & Houghton, N. Y., 
at $1.50 a year, is a useful little maga- 
zine, containing many valuable suggest- 
ions on the subject of health, etc. 

The Nursery is an illustrated monthly 
magazine for the youngest readers, pub- 
lished in Boston at $1.50 a year. It 
seems to be a very good one of the kind. 

The School Festival.—This little Quar- 
terly Magazine, devoted to new matter 
for school exhibitions and public days, is 
received for January. It costs fifty cents 
a year; single copy, fifteen cents. Al- 
fred L. Sewell, publisher, Chicago. It 
has a chapter on Sunday school concerts, 
and seems to be excellent for the pur- 
pose. 

The Industrial Monthly is an old friend 
under a newname. The new name is a 
far better one than ‘“ Technologist.” 
It is published by the Industrial Publi- 
cation Company, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
It is devoted to mechanics, manufactur- 
ing, engineering, rural and city archi- 
tecture, and improvements in all kinds of 
machinery and labor saving devices, 
The practical directions about erecting 
cheap and convenient cottages, suburban 
villas and outbuildings, laying out 
grounds, etc., are valuable. Send for a 
specimen copy, free. 


The Living Way, for January, comes 
in a new style of cover. Among other 
articles it has one entitled, 

“ Without Body, Parts, ér Passions,” 
words taken from the 39 articles of the 
church of England, on the mode of 
the Divine Existence. A somewhat 
difficult subject ! 


Old and New for January has at length 
reached us. We were right, therefore, 
in stating that the Christmas Locket, 
(which our printers made into Christian 
Locket), was an extra number. The 
January number has a long ‘and ex- 
tremely eulogistic article on Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney and her novels, by Dr. Bel- 
lows; the continuation of McDonald’s 
novel, “ The Vicar’s Daughter”; a re- 
view of Beecher’s “ Life of Christ,’’ ete. 
W. E. Loomis has some copies. 

The managers of Seribner’s Monthly 
feel quite annoyed, it is said, because 
Geo. MacDonald’s story, which they 
bought in advance, “sight unseen,” is 
turning out to be so strongly flavored 
with Universalism, So says an exchange, 
but we don’t believe it. For, first,- the 
publishers could not have been so 
ignorant of his former works as not to 
know that he was almost or quite a 
Universalist; and second, irreverence, 
copied from the old mystics, is the 
chief fault of the last chapters, and not 
Universalism. 

Boston is to have a new daily paper 
planned on a scale of stupendous com- 
pleteness, and Mr. Ballou is the man who 
proposes to sink his money in it. 

Sing Sing prison has a library of 
5,000 volumes, into which the prisoners 
are marched in gangs and allowed to 
select such books as strike their fancy. 


One of the clearest indications of the 
fall of the New York Ring is the action 
of the Board of Public Instruction, re- 
calling their action in throwing out all 
of Harper Brothers’ publications from 
the schools. This was done without 
any solicitations by the Harpers, and, as 


| everybody knows, without any weaken- 


ing on their part of their opposition to 
the Ring or to the encroachments of 
Catholicism. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Amherst College issues her fiftieth cata- 
logue. The faculty numbers 17, the 
students 244. 25 new scholarships have 
been established since last year. The 
college distributes annually about $1,000 
in prizes and about $13,000 in beneficiary 
funds. 


Harvard has this year 1081 students ; 
undergraduates 619, a gain of 11; divini- 
ty students 30, loss of 7; law students 
134, a loss of 20; scientific students 27, 
a loss of 8; medical students 196, a 
loss of 105; dental students 28, a gain 
of 1; and farming students 18, a gain 
of 9. In the Episcopal theological 
school there are 13 students, 

Tue last number of Harper’s Weekly 


is a very fine one. For sale by W. E. 
Loomis. 


the goal 


a clear idea of the poem to those who | 


THE OLD 


HAMBURG-BREMEN 
FIRE: 


Company, 
Having Escaped 


The late disastrous 


Conflagration at Chicago 


HAVING FULLY AND PROMPTLY PAID 
All its Adjusted Losses 


Occasioned by the late fires at Virginia City and in 

Harpending’s Brick Block, is continuing to issue its 

Policies on approved risks, against loss or dam 

fire, and to tender to the Insurin 
— tr. of a LARGE CAPITAL AND RESERVED 


UND. 

For Stability, Promptness, Liberality and Security, 
this old and substantial Company is unsurpassed by 
ow! other represented on the Pacific Coast, its rieke 
being selected with care, and are all reinsured to the 
extent of two-thirds. We ask for the old 


Hamburg-Bremen 


A continuance of the patronage so liberally bestowed. 


MORRIS SPEYER & CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 219 Sansome Street. 


INSURE WITH THE 
Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Cash Assets, - - «+  1,588,588.27. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
On the most favorable terms. 


HE TRAVELERS’ FU RNISHES EVERYTHING 
desirable in either Lirx or ACCIDENT Insurance 
It has issued 275,000 general Accident Policies, and 
eg 14,000 claims for death or injury by accident; 
he amount thus returned to policy-holders averaging 
about SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY for every 
working day during the past seven ycars. 

In its Life Department, it has written 11,600 pol- 
icies, and its Low Rate Cash Pian is steadily growing 
in favor with the insuring public. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The Travelers’ Insurance Company, in its Accident 
Department, is a General Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, grantip licies of insurance against Death 
or wholly Disabling Injury by acciDENT to men of all 
trades, professions and occupations, at rates within 
the reach of all. It insures against all accidents that 
occur in the usual and lawful avocations of life, as 
well as accidents of travel. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

In its Life Department, the Travelers’ grants full 
Life and Endowment Policies, embracing the best 
features of the best companies, but without the com- 

lications or uncertainties of the note system. It sells 
insurance rather than future “‘ dividends.”’ 

PACIFIC BRANCH OFFICE, 

424 California Street, San Francisco. 
H. MAGILL, Resident Director. 
. E. MAGILL, Manager. 
FLETCHER & GREENHOOD, 


S.V.B. City AGENTS. 


THE BEST PERIODICALS OF THE DAY. 
THE GREAT | 


ENGLISH QUARTERLIES, 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


REPRINTED BY 
THe Lronarp Scorr Pusiisninc Company 
140 Fulton Street, New York, 
At about one-third the price of the originals. 
The Edinburgh Review, The London Quarterly Review, 
The Westminster Review, The British Quarterly Review 


Published Quarterly—January, April, July, 
October—and 


BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
(A fac-simile of the original.) Published monthly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For any one Review........ ....... 


For any two Reviews .............. 7 00 sa 
For any Three Reviews........ 00 
For all four Reviews............... 12 00. 2 
For Blackwood’s Magazine......... 400 


For Blackwood and one Review. ... 7 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews ..10 00 oe 
For Blackwood and three Reviews.18 00 > 
For Blackwood & the Four Reviews.15 00 ” 


Postage, two cents a number, to be prepaid 
quarter at the office of delivery. pine 


CLUBS. 


A discount of twenty per cent. will be allowed to 
clubs of four or more persons. Thus: four copies of 
one Keview will be sent to one ad- 

ess for ; four copies of the four Reviews and 
Blackwood for $48, and ‘ee on. ” 


To clubs of ten —* cory he: addition to the above 

iscount, a co will be allowed to th getter- 

PREMIUMS. 


New subscribers for the year 1872 may have, without 
charge, the numbers for the last quarter of 1871 of such 
periodicals as they may subscribe for. 

Or instead of the above, new subscribers to any two, 
three, or four of the above periodicals, may have. as 
premium, one of the ‘Four Reviews’ for 1871; sub- 
tcribers to all five may have two of the ‘ Four Re- 
views ’ for 1871. 

Neither premiums to subscribers nor discount to 
clubs can be be allowed unless the money is remitted 
map a publishers. No premiums can be given 

ubs. 

To secure premiums. it will be necessary to make 
early a as the stock available for that pur- 
pose is limited. 

Circulars with further particulars may be had on 
application. 

THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
140 Fulton Street, New York. 


Tue LEonarpD Soort Co. 


ALSO PUBLISH 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE > 
To SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


H F.R.8., Edinburgh, and 
in Yale College, New Haven. 

Two vole. Royal Octavo. 1600 and n 
Price, $7; by mail post-paid, 


Public the full 


HEALD 


The Leading Commercial School of the Pacifir. 


ERSONS OF BOTH SEXES ARE THOROUGH- 
ly fitted fur businese pursuits, or for sslograpete 
operators, at thisinstitution. The Scholarships of this 
School are good for tuition in the thirty-six + ye & 
Stratton Colleges. Young men are practically edu- 
cated for Bankers, Merchants, Clerks and Book-keep- 
ers, by the most thorou h course of Actual Business 
training ever introdu into any School on the Pa- 
cific Coast.’ 
Sessions continue day and evening throughout the 
entire year. Students can enter at ~ § time. Just 
the course of study for young men in all walks of life, 
fell ing the School, call at 
or full information regard , a 
the COLLEGE OFFICE, 


24 Fost Street, 
Or send for 


HEALD’S COLLEGE JOURNAL, 


Published monthly, and sent free to all by addressing 


E. P. HEALD, 
3 President Business College, San Francisco. 


‘“ THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in any 
country.’’—Pahila. Press. 

“It stands at the 
head of nineteenth- 
century literature.’’— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘*The best periodi- 
cal in America.’’— Rev. 

Theo. L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, gives fifty-two numbers of 
sixty-four pages each, or more than 


THREE THOUSAND DovuBLE-COLUMN OCTAVO PAGES 


of reading matter yearly; and is the only compilation 
that presents, with a satisfactory completeness as 
well as freshness, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, Scientific, »iographical, 
Historical. and Political Information, from the entire 

of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


Ris therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to 
keep pace with the events or intellectual progress of the 
time, or to cultivate in himselfor his family general intelli- 
gence and literary taste. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


** Were I, in view ofall the competitors that are now in the 
field, to choose, I should certainly choose ‘Tus Livine 
AGE.’ "'—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


“In no other single publication can there be found 80 
of sterling literary excellence.’'—New York Evening 
ost.”* 


best of all our eclectic publications.''— The Nation, 


“The ablest essays the most entertainin stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered 
together.’’- Jillinois State Journal. 


“ For thinking people, the best of all the eclectic publi- 
cations, and ‘he oy) . « Itisa monthly that comes 
every week.'—The Advance, Chicago. 

* It gives to its readers more than three thousand double- 
column Octavo pages a year, of the most valuable, instruct- 
ive, and entertaining reading of the day. ‘* History, bivg- 
raphy, fiction, puetry, wit, science, politica, criticism, art, 
—what is nut here ? '**—Boston Post. 


PublNshed weekly at $8.00 a year free of postage. 
Address, LITTELL & GAY, Boston, 


The best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 


(* Possessed of ‘ Livine Aces‘ and of one or 
other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’’— 
Philadelphia Ev. Bulletin.) 


For Ten Dollars, THe Livixne AGRE, weekly, containing 
the cream of Foreign Periodical Literature, and either one 
of the Leading Magazines of Home Literature named be- 
low, will be sent to one address for one year, viz: 


HARPER'S MONTHLY (or WEEKLY, or BAZAR), THE AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY, LIPrINCOTT'S MONTHLY, THE GAL- 
AXY, OLD AND NEw, SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY, THE (VER- 
LAND MONTHLY, or APPLETON'S JOURNAL (Weekly); or, 
or $8.50, Livinec AGE and our Youne Ad- 
fress as above. lmo 


Subscribers to Rs’ MUSICAL 
MosTucy get all the latest and 
best Music at one and two cents a 
jece. Every number contains 
om $4 to $5 worth of new Music, 
and it can be had for 30cents. The 
July and August numbers contain 
thirty pieces of Music (72 pages 
sheet-music size, and will be mailed 
for 50 cents. Address J. L. PET- 
ERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 


Feb.17 


UP 
QHOGE 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


ALSO, 


Marshall & Mittauer ard W, P 
Emerson Celebrated Pianos. 


Mason &HamlinCabinetOrgans. 


Send for the New 
Illustrated Catalogue 
with NEW STYLES 
and REDUCED 


‘ 

5 

4 


PRICES, 
me, MASON & HAM: 
Mee LIN ORGAN CO,, 


— Boston or New York. 
KOHLER, CHASE & C0, 633 Clay St., 8. 


AGENTS FOR THE Coast. 


PIANOS gold on installments at Cash Prices. 


-» Pianos or Organs RENTED at = ow Rates. 


Testify that the Mason 
& Hamlin Cabinet Or- 

ns EXCEL ALL 
STHERS. See T 


esti- 
mony Circular. 


75 MEDALS, 


Or other highest pre- 
miumese, have been 
awarded them for de- 
rnonstrated superior- 
ity. New styles and 
reduced prices this 
season. 


KOHLER, CHASE 

eco. Clay Serect, 


WM. SHERMAN & CO. 
CLOTHIERS, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


And Dealers in 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, 
TRUNKS, 
Traveling Bags and Valises, 


Keep constantly on hand a large and varied assort- 
ment of 


READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


JOHN M. DAVIES’ 


WHITH SHIRTS, 
MERINO UNDERSHIRTS. 


All kinds of 
FLANNEL UNDERWEAR, 


Cotton, Merino & Shaker Half-Hose 
SARATOGA 


And 


SOLE-LEATHER TRUNKS 


And every variety of — 


TRAVELING BAGS. 


The Largest Stock of Ready-imade 
Clothing in the State. 


Our MERCHANT TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
is complete, and we guarantee the most Stylish and 
Perfect-fitting Garments. 

Our long meneremee- sane the oldest house in the 
business on the coast—and our perfect facilities for 
carrying it on, enable us to offer to our patrons and the 
ae ic generally, inducements which are not equaled 

orders from th try will receiv pt 

orders from the coun @ prom 
and careful attention. 


WM. SHERMAN & CO. 
608 Montgomery Street, 


Near Clay) San Francisco. 


AMERICAN SILKS. 
AMERICAN SILKS. 
AMERICAN SILKS. 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks at $2.00 
per Yard. 


MOSGROVE & CO., DIRECT IM- 


@ porters of Cheney Brothers’ American 
Silks, are selling all the styles at $2.00 per yard. 
Ladies can rely upon seeing the largest stock and 
best variety of these celebrated Silks in the city 
by going to 


S. Mosgrove & Co. 
222 and 224 THIRD STREET, 


AN FRANCISCO, 


Febll 


Charter Oak 


Life Insurance Co. 


831 MONTGOMERY ST. 


San Francisco. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Capital and Surplus, $10 ,000, 000 


Issue Policies on Cash Rates only. Rate Ta- 
bles recently revised, and lower than most other 
Mutual Rates of Cash Rate Companies. Divi- 
dends annually. 


Solicitors Wanted Throughout the State. 


CHAS, H. DENISON, 


tf General Agent. 


Sather & Co. 


BANKERS, 
Cor. Montgomery and Commercial Sts. 


Exchange in Sums to Suit 


‘New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
| 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS, 
Payable in Coin or Currency. 


BILLS ON 


Great Chance for A ents. 


Do you want an agency, locai or Ba 3 with 
an opportunity to make to B3@ a day, selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 

last Jorever ; saropie free, so there is norisk. 

dress at once, Hudson River Wire Works, corner of 
Water Street and Maiden Lane, N. Y., or, 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. F 


NATHANIEL GRAY. | M. GRAY. 
N. GRAY & CO, 


UNDERTAKERS, 
641 -Sacramento Street, corner. of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 

EVERY VARIETY OF FUNERAL 
Ss. constantly on hand, and 

furnished at the lowest price, for the 
same quality of material. 


Sole Agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL 
BURIAL CASKETS. 


Interments procured in Lone Mountain and other 
Cemeteries. tf 


SECURITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABSOLUTELY NO Restriction ON TRAVEL. 


Policies incontestible after Three Annual Payments, 
except in case of fraud. 


PREMIUMS may be paid semi-annually or annually. 


ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF POLICIES 
ISSUED. 


DIVIDENDS. 


DIVIDENDS are declared annually after three years, 
and applied to the cancellation of loans. 


—_ ALL CASH Premiums dividends are applied 
to the reduction of the second, and all subsequent an- 
nual premiums, or to increase the sum insured, and 
are based upon the contribution plan. 


Last dividend on Life Policies, fifty per cent. 
E. W. WOOLSEY, General Agent, 
416 and 418 California Street, 


(Union Ins. Building.) Sawn FRANcIsco Cat 
Mch3 


LITERARY. 


URING THE PRESENT LECTURE SEASON, 

the undersigned will deliver the 
tures—either for pay or gratuitously, according to cir- 
cumstances : 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS, 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
ELOQUENCE AND THE ORATORS. 


REFERENCES: 
Saw Francisco:—Rey. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., 


» Hon. A. J. Moulder, Hon. Wm. Sherman. 


OAKLAND :— Henry Durant, LL. D., Rev. L. Ham- 
ilton, Gen. O. H. LaGrange. 


The following is from the Pittsburgh, Pa., “‘ Ga- 
zette,’’ December 3d, 1870: 
Mr. Emerson’s LECTURE. 


‘* This gentleman’s lecture, at Dr. Wilson’s church, 
Thursday evening, was spoken of as a splendid effort 
by all who heard it. There was a la audience 
present. At the close of the lecture, Dr. Wilson apoke 
of it as one of the most instructive and eloquent lec- 
tures that hac ever been delivered in this city.” 


Address, 
D. L. EMERSON, 
Jan30 OaKLAND, 
SAVE $42! WHY PAY $80? 


THE “HOME SHUTTLE” 


SEWING MACHINE, 
PRICE, $38. 


HIS MACHINE BEING AS GOOD AS THE 
best, we have no hesitation in recommending it to 
our friends as a SUPERIOR MACHINE for iy 
use. We take pleasure in its exhibition, and invite 
to call and examine it before purchasing elsewhere. 
It has a straight needle and makes a Lock Stitch, 
Send for a circular. 
Agents wanted in every county. 
warranted for five years, 


E. W. HAINES, Agent, 
17 NEw MonTGOMERY STREET, 
Under Grand Hotel, San Francisca. 


Each machine 


Oct26-72 


New Books. 


The American Tract Society | 


AS ON HAND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS specially selected 
from the latest works of all publishers, for Holiday 
Presents. 


LIBRARIES SOLD AT NEW YORK RATES IW 
CURRENCY. 


All kinds of 8. 8. Cards and Mottoes. Send on om 
ders at once. mee 4 McLEOD, Depository. 


STEPHEN S. SMITH, 


» DEALER IN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER AND 
WAGON MATERIALS, 


Nos. 111 and 113 Market Street, San Francisce 


S. P. TAYLOR & CO. 


416 Clay St., San Francisco 
GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded for the best California-made Paper. 


DEALERS IN 
Biank Books and Stationery: 


* MAX BURKARDT, 


Successor to SCHMIDT & BURKARDT, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Chromos, Engravings, Lithographs 


PHOTOGRAPHS, PAINTINGS, 
Gilder and Manufacturer of FRAMES AND PASSE 
PARTOUTS, 


545 Washington Street, 
Just below Montgomery, |, SAN FRANCISCO. 


IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN MA- 
terial, Write for Price List to GREAT WEST- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburg, P. A. Army Guns, 
Revolvers, etc., bought or ed for. Agents wantes, 
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THE PACIFIC, 


FRANCISCO, 


_SAN FRANCISCO: 


THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 25, 1872 | 


Messrs. John H. Carmany & Co. having 
ceased to be publishers of Tue Pacric on the 
first day of January, 1872, the Trustees of Tue 
Paciric hereby notify all persons indebted to 
Tue Paciric to make payments to C. A. Klose 
Business Manager of the present publishers, or 
to Rev. S. V. Blakeslee, their Travelling Agent, 

Henry Dutton, Secretary. 

San Francisco, Jan. 3, 1872. 


Refering to the above, all communications on 
business should be addressed to 
C. A. Krossz, Box 45, San Francisco. 
Office, 536 Clay street, with Bacon & Co. 


The number of the Commercial Herald 
and Market Review which was published 
on the 12th of this month, was the 
annual number” ; which reviews the 
entire field of agriculture, mining, do- 
mestic produce, and marine affairs for the 
year 1871. It is the result of many 
labors, great accuracy, and patient re- 
search, and must prove of no incon- 
siderable value to all intelligent traders, 
the world over. This paper is the largest 
and best of the kind published in this 
region, and one of the kest in America. 
It is beautifully printed, on the clearest 
agate type, and contains a_ vast 
amount of reading matter, as well asa 
volume of statistics. For ourselves, we 
prefer metaphysics to statistics; but it 
is otherwise with those, most of them, 
who frequent Front street. 


A Critic Caveur.—No critics of the 
New Testament authors have been more 
scholarly and positive than those belong- 
ing to the Tubingen school in Germany. 
The head of that school, and a very re- 
markable writer was Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur. Baur undertook to show just 

when in the order of development the 
different books of the New Testament 
must have been written. He showed 
conclusively, as he supposed that the 
gospel of John for instance could not 
have been written till long after John’s 
death. 

Dr. Riddle who is one of the new 
professors at Hartford, in the course ofa 
suggestion which appeared some time 
since in the Jndependent, relates the 
following anecdote which must have 
been calculated to mortify the great 
critic, and should have moderted the 
positiveness with which he asserted his 
conclusions. 

It seems that during some political ex- 
citement, while Baur was still living, 
there appeared an article in the Augs- 
burg <Alegemeine Zeitung treating in a 
masterly manner the point atissue. The 
newspaper came into the same club. 
Baur, who was present, read it, and 
‘pronounced the article to be from the 
pen of a minister of state, to whose de- 
partment the question appropriately 
belonged. He stated his reasons, and 
they carried conviction to the minds of 
all present save one. That one was the 
celebrated Von Mohl, a Bavarian states- 
man, the brother-in-law of Baur. “ Now, 
Baur,” said he, “ you pretend to prove 
to the world who wrote the different 
parts of the New Testament, and you 
don’t know what your own brother-in- 
law writes! I wrote that myself!” 


For a week, the Japanese Embassy 
has been receiving the proofs of our dis- 
tinguished consideration. ‘The members 
of it have been conducted, and serenaded, 
and feted, and toted, and toasted, and 
banqueted, till we are all tired of read- 
ing about their movements. How weary, 
then, must they themselves be! Is it 
not time to allow them to rest awhile? 

A little quiet observation, by themselves 

and unmolested, will be of more service 
to them than a little. A reasonable 
amount of public demonstration is wise 
and good; an excess of it will spoil 
everything. We have done the reasona- 
ble; now let us have good sense enough 
not to intrade upon them and sicken 
them in more ways than one, to be- 
gin with, in America. If we wish the 
Japanese to become enamoured with us, 
as of course we do, let us do nothing to 
bring on ourselves their contempt. 


The Chicago fire was followed by an 
outbreak and spread of the small-pox, 
jast as the great fire at Sacramento was, 
in 1852, From Chicago this loathsome 
disease has come over tous. It exists 
at Rocklin, 20 miles east of Sacramento. 
Ds. T. M. Logan, of Sacramento, a vig- 
Hant officer of the State Board of 
Health, prophesied this, and now gives 
our people fair warning. It is only four 
‘years since the small-pox was almost 
epidemic in this city, when hundreds 
died of it. There has been time enough 
since for a little army of children to be 
born, and for the influx of a new popu- 
lation, many of whom have never been 
vaccinated. All over the state, and 


particularly im our large cities, let the 


| physicians, and provides all other necessa- 
ries for vaccination on a large scale, and 
then let every one who will, come and 
be vaccinated without any cost to him. 
When compétent physicians are em- 
ployed, good virus is secured, and a well- 
ventilated office is opened, there will be 
no excuse for the neglect of vaccination, 
on the part of anybody. No one need 
fear any ill consequences, who takes 
reasonable care of himself, and many a 
valuable life will be saved, and many a 
fair form will be preserved from the 
print of stinging feet. Eminently, 
with respect to the small-pox: ‘“ An 
ounce, of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


We are told that there is some appre- 
hension that the present Legislature will 
not make an appropriation for continuing 
the geological survey of our state, or 
that it will make an altogether insuffic- 
ient one. We hope this apprehension is 
not well founded. The survey should 
go on till it has been handsomely fin- 
ished. We want the survey for various 
purposes, but one obvious one is that we 
may have its map of the entire state, 
and maps of the various parts of the 
state, with a much higher degree of ac- 
curacy than is found in most of the ex- 
isting maps. Our interest in this matter 
is that of all other intelligent people, 
well-wishers of the state. We want to 
know what geologists can say of every 
part of our wide domain, where we are 
in.the world of science, as well as where 
we are in politics, in morals, and in reli- 
gion. 


Some restless persons are again mov- 
ing, a little under cover, toward an at- 
tempt to have all that. part of California 
lying east of the crest of the Sierras 
ceded to the state of Nevada. We are 
aware that this state is rather long and 
slim; yet by the process proposed it 
would become even more slim; and to 
éhat we object. Already Nevada pos- 
sesses the eastern crest of the Sierras, 
where it is doubled, and claims a half of 
our beautiful lake Tahoe. Why should 
she covet more of our hills? She is 
small in population we know, but she is 
huge in size, even now, with nine tenths 
of her territory out of doors ; some of it 
in the cold. We should say that our 
sister’s want is population, not acres. It 
is thus with California, certainly. She 
has plenty of acres to sell, but we are 
confident she has none to give away. 
We hope the Silver State is to develop 
so richly that people cannot keep away 
from her, and that she will soon have a 
half a million of people and an overflow- 
ing treasury. 


A tract has been sent us proposing 
“Graduated taxation upon accumula- 
ting wealth” as a remedy against land 
monopoly and the impending conflict be- 
tween labor and capital. We can see 
that graduated taxation upon real estate, 
up to ten or twelve per cent. a year on 
valuations above a million of dollars— 
that is, at a rate per cent. which should 
discourage the further acquisition of real 
estate, by rendering it unprofitable— 
might prevent great landed monopolies, 


like those which now prevail in Great | 


Britain. But we do not believe that it 
would be a good thing to attempt gradu- 
ated taxation upon accumulating wealth 
which is in the form of personal property. 
Our general government has been trying 
this style of taxation in the matter of 
certain kinds of business, and in respect 
to incomes, and the whole scheme has 
become odious. It has become so, be- 
cause the scheme is necessarily inquisi- 
torial in its nature; because it is not 
practicable to make it bear evenly ; and 
because it is exceedingly demoralizing 
both to the assessors and the assessed, 
leading the former to accept bribes and 
the latter to make false returns. We 
might favor some law to encourage 
every person to invest in land, by ex- 
empting from tax five hundred dollars 
worth for each owner, and graduating 
the tax in proportion to amount on 
valuations above $500, but making it in 
no case equivalent to confiscation. 
Everybody should own a piece of land ; 
and those who own much should pay the 
bulk of the taxes, for all local purposes, 
and for the state. The general govern- 
ment should get its revenues by revenue 
tariffs, and by _—— on articles of 


luxury. 


The telegraph notifies us that the 
Hon. Matt H. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, 
notable as a lady’s man, with blue coat 
and gilt buttons, has recently, in the 
Senate of the United States, turned aside 
from his gallant advocacy of woman 
suffrage, and other such reforms, to op- 
pose. vehemently the “ Civil Service Re- 
form.” With his consistency as a pro- 
fessed reformer we are not now con- 
cerned. The reform he now opposes 
touches him roughly, and he spegks. It 
will diminish his patronage. It will 
limit his prerogatives. In the more re- 


authorities appropriate moneys, appoint | cent years, Senators have presumed to 


regulate all the Federal appointments in 
their various states. They have almost 

usurped the function of appointment. 
Those of the same state have even quar- 
relled bitterly over the assumed right to 
recommend, each his particular friends, 
But if the practice prevails which the 
Civil Service Reform proposes,all inferior 
appointments to civil stations must be 
made from a small number of men who 
have previously passed a good examina- 
tion for competency, and who stand 
highest among those found competent. 
This will keep out ignorant and unfit 
persons, and will bring forward the poor 
and unfriended to a kind -of equality 
with the rich and many-friended. Some 
of the worst appointments made are the 
sons or relatives of rich or prominent 
men; appointed in spite of ignorance, 
laziness, stupidity, or vicious habits, by 
the influence of wealth and station. As 
usual, President Grant has outgeneraled 
both friends and foes, by saying at once 
that he will go by the recommendations 
of the Civil Service Reform committee. 
Good for Grant! Now let modest 
worth, and humble learning, and the 
sons of poverty come up, pass examina- 
tions, and take some of the rewards of 
merit; and let office-brokers grow rich 
by more legitimate means. 


The Women’s Work at Constanti- 
 nople. 

Many ladies of our State are greatly 
interested in the work Miss J. A: Rap- 
pleye participates in at Constantnople. 
Her many pupils at Benicia and Oak- 
land will like to hear from the scene of 
her labor. Rey. Chas. R. Bliss, of Wake- 
field, Mass. has written for the Congre- 
gationalist the following notice’ of the 
new undertaking and its prospects. 
** Nearly a mile,” he says, from the Bi- 
ble House, past the government buildings 
and the Seraskia tower to the shores of the 
Bosphorus where it begins to widen out 
into the Marmora, is the new boarding 
and day school four girls, just established 
by Miss Rappleye and Miss Wadsworth. 
Our interest in the Woman’s Board, un- 
der whose auspices the school has bean 
commericed, forbade us to leave the city 
without visiting it. The building select- 
ed for the purpose has a fine outlook up- 
the water, to which a flight of stone 
steps from a verandah in the rear of the 
house descends. The large hall, com- 
mon in Turkish houses, will serve as a 
study room, and has been supplied with 
improved school furniture from America. 
Other rooms devoted to various pur- 
poses open into this, among which is a 
dispensary; for Miss Wadsworth is a 
physician and hopes to make medical 
service fruitful in bringing families under 
the influence of Christian truth. The 
Armenian papers had warned the people 
against sending their daughters to this 
school, and it was feared that» on that 
account the opening of the school, then 
about to take place, would be less favor- 
able than had been hoped, but there is 
little doubt of the complete success of 
the enterprise; and the ladies who have 
it in charge should receive warm sym- 
pathy and support. Dr. Wood has 
taken up his residence near the school. 


The Rock of Ages, 


“Trust ye in the Lord forever, for 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength,” or as it may be truthfully and 
poetically expressed, “for in the Lord 
Jehovah is the Rock of Ages.” God is 
here presented as a worthy object of our 
faith and love, because he is strong and 
unchangeable like an enduring rock. 
¢Some of the mammoth trees of Cali- 
fornia are reckdned to be at least fifteen 
centuries old—relics, one might almost 
think, of some former world. Why are 
not such trees fitting emblems of the 
eternal God? We find an answer in 
the fallen monarchs, which here and 
there lie prostrate upon the earth. The 
Indian’s camp-fire and the beating storms 
of winter have wrought the ruin of 
some which stood for centuries. “ Upon 


‘the mountains and in all the valleys his 


branches are fallen,and his boughs are 
broken. There is a sadness awakened 
by the sight of such decay, which makes 
it impossible for us to find in these mina- 
rets of the solitudes emblems of the 
eternal. 

“El Capitan,” the guardian of the 
Yosemite, is a better emblem of the 
“‘ Rock of Ages.” One gazes upon it— 


so bare, so solid, so enduring—till he} 


feels, with Dr. Todd, that it might be 
the corner stone of a world, The grass 
in the little meadow at its base grows 
year after year and withers ; the waters 
of the “ Bridal Veil” dash to the edge of 
the precipice and leap to meet the stream 
below, where they mingle with the cur- 
rent and lose themselves; the snows of 
winter fall and melt; the years and cen- 
turies succeed each other; but there is 
one of the mountains of God, fit emblem 
of his eternal righteousness. . No crea- 
ture can rise up and destroy this right- 
eousness. Man may curse God and array 


himself against him, but he is only 
dashing himself against an enduring 
mountain. This Rock of Ages is, how- 
ever, a shelter and a refuge to every 
penitent sinner. The Eternal God has 
pledged his word that they who flee to 
Emmanuel shall be forever safe, 

The beautiful hymn of Toplady, that 
is based upon the scene at. Horeb, has 
brought comfort to thousands who have 
trusted in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
found him to be, in truth, the Rock of 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in ears 


Charity. 

“ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity 
I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” The XIII chapter 
of 1st Corinthians (the brightest and most 
beauteous gem of apostolic inspiration 
and truthfulness), encompasses all the 
characteristics of this most indispensable 
principle of Christian integrity ;° yet 
merely hints at its power, and says 
naught as to how this crown of human 
perfection is to be obtained — Christ 
teaches us how by word and example. 
The full acceptance of the truth as fath- 
omed and irradiated by our Saviour, 
alone can bear the means and point out 
the method to receive and develop the 
spirit of true charity in the human 
breast. Unlimited faith in the Lord’s 
fatherly care, justice, and merey, alone 
can prepare an abiding place for it in 
the wayward heart. Love, its twin -sis- 
ter, alone reconciles its demands and 
promptings with the dictates of reason 
and the precepts of wordly experience. 
Armed with the olive branch of forgive- 
ness; with forbearance for shield; 
“good will to all” inserted on its ban- 
ner, woven Of the silken threads of gen- 
tleness and sympathy; with the seeds 
of an early paradise amid its treasures ; it 
wins victories imperishable on fields, 
where all else: meets with a repulse, by 
slaying its foes, in making them— 
“friends.” Satan has no weapon that 
is proof against such an antagonist—he 
finds no vulnerable points for his darts 
where retaliation returns them with 
kindness. Such tactics defy evéry estab- 
lished and time-honored rule of warfare. 
The bottom drops out of his most trusty 
base of operations. Refusal of all 
carnal baits, self-denial for the benefit 
of mankind, voluntary sacrifice of all 
dear to human egoism, for the glory of 
the truth; these are the weapons with 
which our Saviour gained the victory of 
good over evil; and these are the foun- 
dations and pillars of a new existence, 
“The Kingdom of God inmen.” Jesus 
declined the kingdom and riches of the 
world to save mankind! Pharisaism, 
ancient and modern, thinks it can accept 
them, and buy up evil with their treas- 
ures. Exchange gold for salvation, shut 
the maw of the pit by denying the pre- 
cepts of the Son of man, and can. find 
the narrow path to eternal life, by living 
in ease and comfort, and all sorts of self- 
indulgence. 


“Enlightened faith,” so-called, has 
discovered that the broad avenue leading 
to destruction connects at its further end 
with paradise, because our Saviour has 
died for our salvation! that there re- 
mains nothing to be done for humani- 
ty but to eat, drink and be merry ; and 
that the more refined the style of sen- 
sualism is the nearer we are to heaven 
and salvation! If this were the case, 
was there any great necessity of Christ’s 
coming at all? Carnal enjoyments were 
already reduced to a science, and had at- 
tained a degree of perfection far exceed- 
ing anything dreamed of in these our 
days of animal existence. 


But even the moral elevation of 
nations existing before Christ, which 
wculd in many respects compare favor- 
ably with that of our present civiliza- 
tion, was not sufficient to perpetuate it- 
self, much less to find the path to eter- 
nal life. Many of the loftier principles 
tending to mankind’s elevation, and of 
the virtues known and accepted by 
modern society as indispensable to moral 
culture, were known and commended ere 
Christ made their observance and prac- 
tice a duty of those who would bear his 
cross. He gave us the example, and 
sacrificed himself by doing so; and if 
we wish to be benefited at all by it, we: 
must follow that example. 


“He that loveth his life shall lose it, 
and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” Oh! 
that all men would read and study the 
gospel; and that our heavenly Father 
would open their understanding and en- 
large their hearts to comprehend it ! 

Heaven has many ways by which to 
lead erring humanity to its shores. Yet 
who but God can ordain events, distill 
joy and sorrow in measure and quality 
suitable to the condition and develop- 
ment of earth-bound souls ; plant, gener- 
ate and foster the germ of the spirit. of 
truth ; the essence of a higher and loftier 


existence on the soil most worthy to re-, 


caive it? None: not even the best of 
us, can do more than hisduty. We only 
can strive to please God and serve our 


fellow-man. Our Saviour pointed the | . 
ministry of the truth,is a yoke never — 


aye, probed it. Who pos 


path ; 
knowledges him as Master will say : 
have no portion in his ‘suffering ?” 


Truth must fight and rout evil; 
Faith fortify and prepare the conquered 
soil; and Charity cultivate it to bring 
forth fruits imperishable. It must gar- 
nish and garrison the clean swept fort, or 
the enemy will return, bringing seven 
others worse than himself. Of all Chris- 
tian virtues this is the most harrowing to 
human self-love and conceit ; the most 
difficult to initiate in the human breast, 
where, if established, it has always two 
mortal enemies to contend with, the 
promptings of self at home, and the ex- 
ample of the world without. Honest 
acknowledgment of our worthlessness— 
ever the result of an unprejudiced self- 
cross-examination, taking our Saviour 
for a model, is, to any one, who strives 
to be 2 Christian, an almost infallible 
method for opening the door for its en- 
trance. We must first learn what we 
owe to God and our fellow-being, ere 
Charity, as pure, will enter ; practice con- 
scientiously the teachings of a contrite 
heart, ere it will abide, and bear fruit. 
When, unalloyed, it asks no return but 
the happiness and welfare of its friend, 
** mankind ;” and it cannot but remuner- 
ate its possessor with a reward, which in 
intrinsic value,certainly surpasses all gold 
ever bought. In this pure state we sel- 
dom find it on earth ; and, if we do, it 
blooms brightest in the lowly and ob- 
scure field of mundane existence. Like 
the violet, it finds its favored sphere in 
the shaded arbors of humility ; germin- 
ating on the soil of patient endurance, 
prepared by the decayed leaves of 
withered earthly hopes, and watered by 
the dew of hidden tears; tasting untold 
happiness in looking steadily in the face 
of the sun of truth, and shedding in- 
creased fragrance by being trodden to 
earth. 


Week-Day Lecture. 


BY THE REV. A.-L. STONE, D. D. 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 17, 1872. 


There could be no clearer evidence of 
the apostolic belief in the efficacy of 
prayer than that furnished by the apos- 
tle Paul, when he repeatedly beseeches 
his fellow-disciples, ‘* brethren pray for 
us.” He is not maintaining a theory ; 
he is acting upon a conviction. He is 
not teaching a doctrine, he is seeking 
personal help and blessing. Sach a re- 


quest goes far beyond all didactic forms 


of speech in impressing the truth upon 
which it rests. It is one of the indirect 
testimonies, an instance of that uncon- 
scious witness-bearing that carry special 
weight with every court of inquiry, and 
is almost always more convincing and 
conclusive than any direct and intended 
evidence. Did Paul believe in the real 
efficacy of prayer? The answer is, he 
appealed to his brethren to pray for 
him. | 

It is exceedingly touching to listen to 
such an appeal from the chief apostle, 
It brings him nearer to our own weak 
and struggling humanity. With all his 
natural intrepidity of spirit, with all his 
exceptional spiritual privileges, with all 
his rare spiritual endowments, he yet 
shows himself consciously as weak and 
frail, as dependent upon the sustaining 
ministries of divine grace as any of us. 


He is brother to us in all our trials and . 


infirmities. 

It is not assuming too much, it is not 
arrogating an excessive personal impor- 
tance, if a Christian pastor urge this 
same request upon his people, “ brethren 
pray for us.’ The cry comes out of the 
conscious weakness of his soul and his 
sense of the greatness of the work en- 
trusted to him. 

Every pastor needs such a remem- 
brance in the hearts of his people ; and 
it will be an unspeakable comfort to him 
to know that he has it, and to rely upon 
its tender constancy, and its affectionate 
and sympathetic fidelity. 

There will be with him the sense of 
bodily frailty, perhaps of physical lan- 
guor and suffering, “brethren pray for 
us.” He will often be oppressed with 
brain-weariness. It will seem to him as 
though he could not by any resolute 
self-command, harness his jaded faculties 
to their daily task. When this faintness 
comes upon all the centers of his nerve- 
power, he will turn with a great longing 
to his brethren, “ pray for us.” 

He will have his personal earthly 
straits, and especially his inward spirit- 
ual trials, when faith is strained and 
hope is clouded, and God’s face seems 
averted ; “ brethren pray for us!’ 

He carries the weight of many a sad 
story of the thronging life about him— 
stories confided to him that he may help 
afflicted spirits through some great sor- 
row, and comfort them in a grief they 
tell to none beside. These confidences 


make his heart ache, and load his pray- 


ers, and burden and shadow his cheer- 
fulness, and stagger his best strength; 
“brethren pray for us!” 

His great work, the care of souls, the 


lifted. How shall he reach with the 
heavenly message this erring brother, 


that worldly disciple,yonder careless wan- 


derer? What voice of God’s word shall 
he take up and repeat to-day, what to- 
morrow, in what part of the field shall 
he put forth the next effort and for 
what specific end? So he questions, and 
% often perplexed, and questions the 
wisdom of his decision, and looks to all 
the open windows for light, and des- 
ponds over his poor imperfect rendering 
of Jesus’ love and Jesus’ truth; he 
wants help ;“* brethren pray for us!” 
All such prayers come back in bles- 
sing upon those who offer them. River 
and lake and sea send up their vapors to 


the sky, and the sky returns them in co- » 


pious showers, to feed the springs and 
keep the rivers full. So if you will heed 
this request of your servant and helper, 
you shall find that all the intercessions 


you send up for him shall be returned’ 


upon your own souls in gracious rains 
that shall water and refresh all — 
spiritual life. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The West. 


An adjourned meeting of the S.* F. 
Ministerial Union will be held in the Y. 
M. C. A building, on Monday next, (Jan. 
29th,) at 3 p.m. A full attendance of 
the ministers is requested. Rev. W. A. 
Scott, D. D., will preside. 

The next meeting of the club, (to. be 
held as usual at the Y. M. C. A. hall, No. 
232 Sutter street, on Monday at 1.30 p. 
M.) promises to be one of much interest. 
The subject to be discussed is “* Woman’s 
Work in the Churches,” and the discus- 
sion will be opened by Rev. John Kim- 
ball. 

The congregation at the Skating Rink 
last Sunday evening, was the la 
which has yet assembled there. The 
question answered in Dr. Stone’s dis- 
course was this: “ Why do you believe 
in a personal God?” — 

The young people’s union prayer- 
meetings at Oakland are spoken of as 
very large and deeply interesting. 

We regret to hear of the illness of 
Rev. D. B. Gray of Oakland. Rev. W. 
C. Merritt preached for him last Sunday. 
We understand that Bro Gray is recov- 
ering and will soon be at his work again. 


Rev. Mr. Warren spent the first Sun- . 


day of January with the chureh at Los 
Angeles ; the second with that at San 
Bernardino ; the third with the congre- 
gation at Riverside, to which Rev. I. W. 


Atherton now ministers. Next Sabbath — 


he expects to spend at Santa Barbara, 
and on or about the Ist prox. he will be 
again at his office in San Francisco. He 
reports prosperity in the Los Angeles 
church, under its new pastor Rey. J, T. 
Wills. His congregations are increas- 
ing, and at the Sunday School the atten- 
dance rises above eighty. During Mr. 
Warner’s stay a very pleasant im. 
promptu visit of the people was made 
at the parsonage, and a store of good 
things were taken there, which somehow 
failed to be taken away. In San Ber- 
nardino he found large congregations 
assembling in the new Court-room, and 
where, a year ago, there was no sign of 
a Sunday School, he found one which 
numbers nearly seventy. 


Srockton.—The week of prayer was 


observed in Stockton by union meetings 
of the Evangelical churches, and so much 
interest was developed that the following 
week, union services for preaching by 
the various pastors of the churches were 
held every evening in the Methodist 
church, and largely attended. Many 
rose for prayers, and a new spirit of con- 
secration was manifested among Chris- 
tians.. This week, likewise, the meet- 
ings are continued. There is a remark- 
able degree of harmony and spirit of co- 
operation among the different denomi- 
nations, and the indications are very 
favorable for a wide-spread and power- 
ful revival of religion. 

Rev. A. H. Johnson pastor of the 
Congregational church at Antioch, has 
gone East for a short visit, and Rev. J. 
A. Chittenden has consented to supply 
his pulpit during his absence. The con- 
dition of the roads rendered it, for a 
time, impossible fur this brother to reach 
Pescadero, and may have produced | a 
permanent change in his plans. 

The Episcopal Church Union met 
last Sunday evening at the Trinity 
church. The addresses were by Rev. 
Drs. Lyman and Brotherton. The for- 


mer gave some additional statements 
respecting the recent convention at Bal- 
timore ; and the latter reported the plans 
chosen and the progress made towards 
establishing in this city St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital® 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


— 
The concert at Dr. Scott's church on dey mace’ 
leer. Tuesday evening of last week, was a slope, carts yr Mare Island, San Jose, 
respect. The| hey are intelligent gentlemen, and take 
gth ; grand success in every ahs copious notes of all matters which are new and 
music was of a very high order, and was | noticeable. | : 7 
, the highly appreciated . by the audience. — 
ever The net receipts, to credit of the Organ State Items. 
the | Fund, are stated = the Morning Call, at Work on the Fresno canal is progressing 
her, the almost incredible sum of $1,500. rapidly. 
itize tioc 
van- The 10th day of February isto be ob- | town. 
shall Z rland Presbyterian | The survey of the San Diego and San Ber- 
served by the Oumbe ds a : nardino Railroad has been completed. 
churches of this coast as a day o asting Rev. of his 
ha | ce ifestati %. | wrist last w y an accidental fall. 
and prayer fot Considerable building work is in progress at 
for favor unto us, in the greater prosperity of | gan Jose. 
and ich in his divine providence | <A newspaper is to be started at the new town 
h the work ven oy 7 P . . | on Bear Creek, Merced county. 
the hath been committed unto us on this|  yighteen Japanese gentlemen have gone East 
alk The San Francisco | to college. 
d x beautiful re : , W. P. Litten has been appointed Postmaster 
es-, Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) has | 4; Calistoga. 
ring received for its library thirty-one vol-, py sepenenere a shock of earthquake 
on the n 
from man & Co. of | Cruz are now open. | , 
] and ee om Ho | Robert Fausett has been sent to the Insane 
— this city. Asylum from Healdsburg. 
Seven members were added to Calvary land slides about 
's to church at its last communion: four by} Wm. Roberts, one of the oldest settlers of 
profession and three by letter so 
and On the 14th inst. twenty-five persons | transmission of mails in Alpine county. 
eed ; Land disposed of at the Olympia Land Of- 
1 were added to the Presbyterian church fice, during the month of December, was 14,608 
1h in Watsonville—fruits of the recent re-| acres. 
Ons . M hodi d P b The Trinity Journal entered upon a new vol- 
ned * vival there. The Met ist and Fresby- | ume January lst, and isin a flourishing con- 
terian churches, which had united in the | dition. 
down at the It is proposed to establish a branch Insane 
reviva » Sa in the new Normal School building at 
: the first Sabbath of | San Jose. 
| = oe eee) oe The cook of the bark Czarowich, lying at Se- 
7 | January at the M. E. church, and on the } aie was suffocated by the fumes of a charcoal 
second Sabbath at the Presbyterian. To | fire, on inst. 
min a e, a 
e. the Methodist church twelve were “ re- din 
ceived on confession, and several by let-| Washington Territory. 
The Puget Sound Courier, a new and sprightly 
ter.” For these facts we are - eb to paper, made its first appearance at Olympia on‘ 
a correspondent of the Occident. We| New Year's day. 
F ; ' Los Angeles papers are advocating the neces- 
Procress iv San Francisco.—From | Owens River trade. 
; A society, to be known as the Pioneers of San 
1 the table published in the Call, it appears Diego, is 3 be formed of those resident in that 
me 
now the | town prior to 1854. 
A. that the Presbyterian eayron ~ ns A dividend of 25 per cent. has been declared 
; largest Protestant denomination 1n San | in ¢.yvor of the creditors of B. F. Hastings & Co., 
isco. was apprehended that | late Sacramento bankers. 
be ' — PP + 4s . A building in Napa Valley, owned by Joseph 
*S tik the removal of so many distinguishéd | .¥ an, waa burned on the 20th inst. Loss, $500; 
oy ministers, who have occupied our pulpits | insured in the Home Mutual. 
) | . d 3 tont f A petition for the division of Sonoma county 
: during late years, and in particular Of | j, being circulated at Healdsburg, while at Santa 
st. Drs. Eells, Wadsworth, and Scudder, | Rosa an opposition petition is being signed. 
n’s Schussler, the civil engineer, has made a sci- 
Mr. Fackler, etc., would seriously dimin- | gatifie examination of the Vallejo Water 
a | ish the interest taken in our religious ser- | Works at Lake Chabot, and pronounces them a 
4 reat success. 
mn vices. All these changes have taken | ® There are now two daily and Sve weekly. pe- 
ithi ‘4 . hat i 3 rs published at Olympia, a village of perhaps 
nk pee pare, Saree in hundred Still another (a 
val, the attendance in the aggregate has | })emocratic weekly) is projected. _ is 
, i about forty per cent. in our| There is a curious state of society at Puget 
he — 7 I Sound. The Seattle Dispatch finds it necessary 
% | ‘churches and Sunday schools, and the | t9 argue elaborately that there should be no an- 
ve telilacoom is envious ympia, 
tion. the latter is the choice for the terminus, and de- 
a” byterian church, now nearly completed, | cept at extreme high tide. 
aS th atract large railroad depot is to be built at Kal- 
ama, occupying a whole block. The rails have 
f that town. The exterior is finished, but | been laid for the first pam Dey —_. About 
O . . . two hundred men are employed on the next ten 
is some delay about the interior clearing and grabbing 
q “work. , The Stockton ent of the 18th says: 
y. . . The work of repairing the damage done by the 
At the Columbia Square church eight- | jate storms to che and Copperopolis 
] een were received to membership week | railroad, will be completed in a few days. A 
n, before last. The pastor preached his — of passengers from Milton arrived in the 
cars last evening. 
" first anniversary sermon to this people| |The Los Angeles Star of the 12th inst. says : 
ak last Sabbath. During the year, seven peor 
as . = ) ~ | ranges north-east 0 e city night . 
ss _ teen have been baptized, and in all, six- | The Cucamungo, or San Bernardino, range of 
> mountains were white-coated with the frigid 
‘ ty-three have been added to the church crystals, from the base to the top. 
‘ | The pastor of this church held a series| pp, O. Mills has some sixty Chinamen at 
as , | work on his place at San Mateo, building a 
of meetings at theY. M. C. A. hall last bulkhead from high-water to low-water mark. for 
, week, preachingon Tuesday, Wednes-| the purpose of reclaiming several thousand 
e dav Thursday and Friday evenings. acres of overflowei marsh, that. when reclaimed 
will furnish the most valuable pasturage on his 
y Rey. Mr. Ruby reports increasing con- | farm. 
- gregations, larger prayer-meetings, and | The recent storms, says the Fresno Expositor, 
4 k f +s . ow.t of the 17th instant, have affected sheep in the 
tokens Of reviving spirituality in connec- vicinity of Kingston toa very great extent, so 
“ tion’ with the Baptist church in Peta- | much so that ne _ from the a 
of eating sand, as well as the severity of the 
° | ; vised, are the greatest sufferers. ut of a floc 
" Rev. R. H. Graves has been obliged of one thousand, nearly half of them have per- 
to retire from the work of the Baptist | ishea. | 
, Chinese mission in this city. But the| The Petaluma Journal and Argus of January 
1 work goes on well, under the superin- 2ist says: We 
? ’ rogressing on the railroad above Healdsburg. 
-tendence of Rev. John Francis. pee commenced laying iron this 
- . week, and the cars now cross the Russian river 
5 ; ‘The Chinese Sunday school at the bridge. Work on the Bloomfield branch was 
First church is in excellent condition. In | suspended in consegnenes of the storm, but will 
the one at Oakland, it is believed there the Marys- 
are a number of true converts. There | ville Savings Bank we learn that $219,266 was 
are several converted Chinese who go gy the ag 
months, while the am their credit Dec. 
out on the Sabbath, and address their | 31st net + pr! 
5 a . as $18,275, from which was paid a dividend o 
| countrymen gathered in the schools. vm per cent., $14,645, and $783 added to the re- 
The last four items we take from the | serve fund. M 
. The Supreme Court has decided that “ D. C.” 
) Evangel. or “ D. C often signed by Depaty Sheriffs or 
, Deputy Clerks after their names in legal docu- 
jection is raised agains signature, 
. worthless. 
— Ata late meeting of the Board of 
; Tide Land Commissioners, held at Sacramento 
City Items. the following resolution was 
Ten thqusand barrels of Oregon Flour were | Resolved, ‘That in all cases where persons or 
received in this city during the first two days of | corporations are delinquent in their deferred pay- 
this week. ments for of and 
The Masonic Savings Bank have declared a | Lands, and the property thus delinquent 
dividend of 104 per foi on term deposits, and | been advertised for re-sale, each delinquent shall 
8} per cent On ordinary deposits, per annum, | be chargeabl> with the pro rata a of advertis- 
for the six mos. ending January 2lst., the high- | ing in addition to the amount o eferred pay- 
t pai , ine ime. | ment which may be overdue, before such delin- 
est paid by city Saving Banks for that time. . : 
A corner has been made in candles by two | quent shall be entitled to have the property with- 
jobbing houses on Front St., they having bought | dawn from sale. : 
up about 15,000 boxes; some of which had been 
in store more than a year. A heavy transaction, ms 
which makes light dearer by 1 cent per pound. Coast Ite 
Four young men were out on the Bay last The treasury of Albany contains 27 cents. 
Sunday, for a sail. Their boat was struck by a Corvallis college has graduated nine young 
sudden flkw off Goat Island, and two of the men persons. 
drowned before assistance could reach them. Forest Grove has a population of 300 and no 
The body of Frank White, who was drowned | saloons. 
_in the Sacramento river two weeks since, was The Columbia river is filled with ice from six 
brought to this city for interment. inches to two feet in thickness, 
So numerous have been the stock operations| A cattle drover named Henry perished a short 
of late, that a new Board of Brokers has been | time ago in a snow storm near Cheyenne. 
whose membership~—limited to sixty—is daily mail been between 
already nearly filled. rinne, Utah, and Deer ge, Montana. 
‘  Benjamia F. Washington, editor of the Ez-| Money orders amounting to $13,874 were is- 
aminer, of this city, died at his residence, on | sued at the Or City Postoffice last year. 
Sacramento street, on the 22d instant, afteran| Farmers in ton county, comp that 
illness of nearly two months, aged fifty-two | $1.80 per bushel is rather high for California po- 
years. tatoes. 
Courtesy is cheap, and generally pays. One| The Territory of Montana has an Indian 
of the Japanese Embassy now in this city visited | War claim of $513,000 which is being pressed at 
: : & Seed store for the purpose of making a large | Washington. 
urchase of California seeds to send home. The There has been an unusually heavy fall of 
Salesman addressed him with the usual Chinese | snow all over Montana. Roads are blocked, and 
appellative “John” ; when, with the quiet re- | in some localities the price of provisions has gone 
mark, “Tam nota Chinaman,” our distinguished | up immensely. 
Visitor turned on his heel, leaving the dis- Of one hundred and sixty Angora — be- 
comforted shopkeeper a madder and wiser man. | longing to E. O. Tompkins, at Bear V ey, only 
This same Embassy has7been feted on have died during the past eighteen 
veek ; | mon 


Carriages, and on steamers, during the past 


eight of these died from rattlesnake 


bites." Mr. Tonipkins has found a sure remedy 
for these snake bites in ammonia. ~ 
President Grant has ordered that all Indians 
in. Bitter Root Valley; Montana, who are not 
disposed to sever their tribal relations, shall be 
removed to Jocko Reservation; but that if an 
of the Bitter Root Indians desire to beeome ci 
zens and reside on the lands they now occupy, 
they shall be itted to remain, and allowed to 
take land under the homestead law, ~ 
The Republican says: Col. Kirtley, from 

Diamond Creek, informs us the present winter is 
the warmest experienced at that point for twenty 

ears, and will be the most favorable for 

ydraulic miners. The first heavy storm was all 
rain, saturating the ground thoroughly; then 
came snow, which was rendered more solid by 
another rain, after which has fallen another deep 
layer of snow, which will be likely to remain 
until next June. A golden harvest awaits 
hydraulic miners this season. . 


Mining Items. 


The Monitor Mill is now crushing quartz. 

Mining operations, for some time suspended, 
will be resumed on the Leviathan mine. Farther 
explorations are to be made by contract. 

he Amador Ledger, of the 13th inst. says: on 
Tuesday last, workmen in the third slope in the 
Kennedy struck the richest rock ever yet discov- 
ered in that mine. We were shown a piece of 
the rock from this strata, weighing three and a 
half pounds, literally filled with the precious 
pases estimated at $40 in value, or at the rate of 
_$25,000 per ton. 

The miners are all busy at Cherokeee, the 
storms having supplied every ravige with a sluice 
head of water. Sufficient rain has fallen to af 
ford the miners of Cherokee a good winter’s- 
work, without the introduction of a supply from 
other sources than that furnished by the water 
shed of the district. } 
oe its issue of the 20th instant, the Calaveras 

Chronicle says: ‘‘ Exceedingly rich rock has re- 

cently been struck in the Petticoat mine at Rail- 
road Flat. The sinking of the shaft to a depth 
of 350 feet was completed some time since, and 
a level commenced. A large, well-defined lead 
was developed, but the rock contained no gold. 
One day this week, however, the explosion of a 
blast disclosed quartz in which free gold is plain- 
ly visible, changing the aspect of affairs very 
much. Frank Barney has discovered a promis- 
ing quartz ledge near Mosquito Gulch. 
The Swansea works, says the Inyo county 
Independent of the 6th inst., are closed down for 
a short time, on account of scarcity of wood. It 
is being hauled as fast as possible, and the fur- 
nace will soon start up again. 

The mining industries at Kernville are, we 
learn, being prosecuted with unusual vigor and 
fair success. The Big Blue is working about 
forty men at present, and yielding well. 

That the mineral wealth of Havilah is not all 
extracted yet, is amply testified by the yield of 
the Birdsley mine at that place last week ; some 
thirty tons of rock yielding over $800. 

The Snelling Argus of the 13th inst. says: 
We paid a visit om Grange on Saturday last, 
and found the place very much improved in the 
last few mouths. The great canal enterprises 
are rapidly approaching completion, and already 
the people are beginning to calculate upon flour- 


river, are extensive and deep beds of gravel, and 
the present year will yield large quantities of ore. 
The company expect to turn the water into their 
ditches early in March. 

More placer mines are now being worked, more 
men employed, and more water used, than ever 
before known in Nevada township. The cm, 
prospect is glorious, and every business man an 
miner wears a pleasant smile upon his face in 
anticipation of the future. A young lad at 
Nevada City, the son of John Schmidt, dis- 
covered a few days ago a very rich quartz deposit 
at Indian Flat, about a mile and a halt from 
Wood’s ravine. In a single pan, $300 in gold 
specimens were obtained. ‘ 

The new furnaces of the Richmond Company, 
in the Eureka district, at White Pine, are nearly 
completed. During the month of December 203 
bars of bullion, valued at $333,659.73, were 
shipped from Pioche district. 

The Salt Lake Zrébune, of January 10th, says : 
Wells, Fargo & Co. forwarded yesterday to New 
York, nine bars of bullion, worth $11,108 43, 
from the Meadow Valley works. 

The Arizona Miner dated Prescott, January 
13th, has the following: Favorable news comes 
from the Vulture mine, Wickenburg, Tiger and 
other ledges in the Bradshaw district. In 
Wallapai, the Telegraph, Keystone, Fairfield, 
Mayflower and Washington ledges are being 
opened and prospect finely. 


Special Notices. 


“ Exceisior.”’—A good motto is a good aid 
in achieving a worthy life—a life of- success in a 
laudable undertaking. But there is/ another 
something necessary beside the motto, it should 
be observed, realized and practiced. Many as- 
sume the motto and act the opposite. With 
Hastings & Co., corner Sutter and Montgomery 
streets, “‘ Excelsior” is not only a motto, but it 
is also observed, realized and practiced daily—in 
the latest and most tasteful styles of clothing. 
Good clothes, well made, nicely fitting, and cut 
in the latest styles are a €ra‘ im, of no tri- 
fling importance to gentlemen. nn reality, they 
are the most enconomical, an¢ in regard to ap- 
pearances there is no controversy. A well 
dressed man has a prestige in business and soci- 
ety that carries him far beyond the plodding eff- 
orts of the indifferently dressed one. Need we 
say any more? Hastings & Co., accomodating, 
liberal and enterprising business men, are the 
Pacific Clothiers; for years they have kept us 
in good order—we recommend them to our 
friends. 


REPRESENTATIVE Men.—Among the first 
business men with whom we became acquainted 
on reaching California, were Messrs. Armes & 
Dallam, Importers and Manufacturers of Wood 
and Willow Ware, on Sacramento street. That 
was many ycars ago—so many, that in looking 
back we begin to think we are getting old, and 
feel like putting on the airs of » * pioneer.” The 
firm has held a leading position from that time 
until now, and no gentleman of our acquaintance 
more worthily represent the best business quali- 
ties of our leading California Merchants. A visit 
to their immense store on Sansome street will 
furnish evidence of their vast resources and en- 
terprise, while the pleasant and gentlemanly 
demeanor of the proprietors will show visitors 
that business cares and business saccess do not 
always fossilize the sensibilities or extinguish 
the geniality and kindness which are native to 
some souls. Such representative men among 
our merchants are invaluable to the Pacific. 


Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., sole 
prietor of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, whose 
name is printed on the wrapper of the genuine, 
has for over three years offered through nearly 
every newspaper in the United States, a standing 
reward of $500 for a case of Catarrh in the head 
which he cannot cure. That he has treated 
thousands of cases and had no claims presented 
for the reward, from any one who has made a 
thorough use of his means of cure, is strong and 
conclusive evidence that he possesses sure means 
of curing this loathsome disease. The Catarrh 
Remedy is sold by all druggists, or sent by mail 
op receipt of sixty cents. 


Woopwarp’s Garpens.—The natusal beaa- 
ties of this delightful retreat are not the Oaly 


Dealers. 


ishing times. In the hills on both sides of the | 


Brooms, Pails, Tubs, Churns, Deck Buckets, Measures, 


2 and 3 Gallons, Handled K 
and Pickles, Well 


KET RATES. 


attractions to‘ visitors, though they alone are 


worth the price of admission. The management | 
is ceaseless in the endeavor to secure curiosities | 


and amusements of every description. The 
skating rink is an endless source of amusement 
to the young folks, and the museum and art 
gallery delight all classes. 

TurovuGcsH the length and breath of the land the 
celebrated SILVER TIPPED Boots and Shoes are 
sold by the million, for parents know they last twice 
as long as without Tips. Try them. For sale by all 


CAROLAN-WILD—In this city, Tapenty 18, by 
H. D. Lathrop, C. A. Carolan to Nora Wild. 

MERSFIELDER-WINTERS—In Stockton, Janu- 

17, John Mersfielder to Louisa Winters. 

AY-BAXTER—At Spring Dale farm, Napa, Jan- 
uary 17, by the Rev. Dr. Stone, Franklin H. Day to 
Belle M: ter. 

GIHON-CARNEY—In Sioux City, Iowa, Jan 
8, at St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Rev. Geo. B. 
Pratt, Charles A. Gihon of Hong-kong, to Miss Julia 

4 -C —in San Jose, Jan 15th, by 
the Rev. W. J. Maclay, A. J. Laman end’ Laetitio 
Clark, both of San Jeee, 

NELSON-BJ EERNBERG—In San Jose, January 
13th, by Rev. C. H. Afferbach; Mr. John Peter Nelson 
UN TER LU i thie 

}M—lIn this city, Jan 15th, at 
the residence of the bride’s Dorie b the av. De 
Stebbins, John H. Huater to Francis 4 Ludlum. 

NURTON-TURN EK—In Sacramento, January l4th, 
by W. T. Wallace, of the Supreme Court, Capt. L. A. 

orton, of Healdsburg, to Emma Turner, of Sacra- 


mento. 

DUNEM-RICHARDS~—In this city, January 2, by 
Pt a James Pierpont, Henry Dunem to Uctavia 

chards. 

BERKELEY-NAGLE—At Victoria, V.I., Decem- 
ber 27, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church, 
William Christopher, son of the late William Berke- 
ley, of Tansor, Engiand, to Josie Melville, daughter 
of J. Nagle, of Victoria. 

GOODALE-PAYNE—In Independence, Inyo coun- 
ty, December 3lst, at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, A.C. Hansom, County Judge, Thomas J. 
Goodale, of Fish Springs, to Miss Maggie Payne. 

TAYLO&-LASWELL—In Taylorsville, Indiana, 
December 22d, Thomas J. Taylor, of Laguna Valley, 
Sacramento county, to Eliza J. Laswell, of Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 


DEATHS, 


CRANSTOUN—In this city, January 14, Albert S. / 
Cranstoun, aged 32 years. a native of England. 

CARR—In this clty, January 19, Charies W. Carr, 
brother of W. B. Carr. 

DUFFIN—In Sacramento, January 15th, Mrs Bridg- 
et Duffin, mother of Mrs. K. L. Jones, aged 69 years, 
11 months and 14 days. | 

WUOD —In this city, at the Broo 


n Hotel, Janu- 
ary 18, Frank Wood, aged 46 years 56 months and 16 
days, a native of Woburn, Mass. 

McISAACS—In Sacramento, January 18th, Bridget 
Jane, wife of John Melsaacs, aged 28 years, a native 
of Ireland. 

SMITH—In this city, January 17, W. H. Sedley 
Smith, a native of Wales, Engiand, 65 years. 

STRU VERK—In this city, January 18, Justus Struy- 
er, a native of Bremen, aged 47 years. 

HALEY—At Oakside, Bolinas, Marin county, 
January 8th, Wm. Whaley, aged about 43 years, 

MoLAUGHLIN—In this city, January 12, William 
iio pm a native of Canada, aged 36 years. 

POOL—In Healdsburg, January 5th, Mrs. Anna L. 
Pool, aged 24 years. 


PHILLIPS, TABER & CO. 
Wholesale Grocers and Importers, 


310 & 312 FRONT STREET, 


Julyl5 SAN FRANCISCO. 


AVERILL 


CHEMICAL PAINT, 


gi 


d 
\ 
\ 


BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE. 


Manufactured by the California Chemical Paint 
Company, of purest white and any desired shade or 
color. It is cheaper, handsomer, more durable and 
elastic than the best of any other nt. 

Jade or yee and will last t as long as the 


best white | 


Mixed ready for application, and sold only by the 
gallon, 


OAKLAND, January 18, 1872. 
Mesers. HeAty & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is now nearly two years since you 
painted my house with Averill’s Chemica! Paint, and 
as you ask my opinion of the material, I now cheer- 
fully say, 1 greatly admire it as wonderfully hard, 
solidifying the wood, retaining remarkably its glossy 
brightness of celor, not washing off, not blist g or 
cracking; and as bidding fair to last years longer than 
would any oi] paint with which I am acquainted. 


Yours Truly,(8. V. BLAKESLEE. 


This Paint is unsurpassed for Durability and Elas- 
ticity, dries with a hard, rieh, glosey surface, does not 
run from seams or. nail boles, will not chalk, crack, 
nor peel off; covers more surface with the same body, 
and is cheaper, more lasting, and better in every 
respect than any other paint. 

For further information, send for sample card and 
price list. any 


Manufactory and Office, 
CORNER FOURTH AND TOWNSEND STREETS, 
Sax FRANCISCO. 


“WEALY & JEWELL, Aceryrs. 


Jul. 15 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 
Wood and Willow Ware, 


Brushes, Baskets, Twines, Cordage, : 
Matches, Paper Clothes Wringers, 


eather rs, 
Fuling Tackle, Balls, Coffee Mills, 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


THEY MANUFACTURE 


Fruit Boxes, 
Fiour Pails, Rollers, Barrel Covers, 
Cheese Rolling Pins, 
Butter Workers, Butter” kits, Salt Boxes, 
Knife Boards, 
Broom Bandies, othes Horses, Potato Step 
ders, Washboards 


for Syrup, 
etc. 


All the above are offered at the LOWEST MAR- 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


* 


SALES, ROOM 215 and 217 SACRAMENTO 
Between Front and Davis Streets, 


FRANCISCO. tf 


Choicest Hymns and Tunes 
Social Worship. | 


Price 75 cents, Postpaid, | 
A. 8 BARNES & COMPANY, 


Ill and 113 WILLIAM ST., New York. 


8.M.P. feb 15. 


D. BAWYER. A. BE. BALL. 


SAWYER & BALL, 


LAW OFFICE, 


No, 419 California Street, Hayward's Building, 
Jul. 15 SAN FRANCISCO. 


If you want a good Stove or Range, you had 

better call on J. J. VASCONCELLOS, at 624 

WASHINGTON STREET, between Montgomery 

and Sansome, where can always be found a full as- 

sortment of the best in the market, together with a 
full assortment of 

HOUSE FURNISHING HARDWARE, 
JAPANNED, Wire WARE. 


THE 


Will sew everything neoded from 


IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 


Than any other machine. 


If there is a Florence Sewing Ma- 
chine within one thousand miles of 
San Francisco not working well and 
giving entire satisfaction, if I am in- 
ormed of it, it will be attended to 
without expense of any kind to the 


owner. 
SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 


19 New Montgomery Street, 
Grand Hotel Building, San Francisco. 


Send for Circulars and samples of 
the work. Active Agents wanted in 
every place. 


jly 18 


GEO. H. POWERS, M. D. 
Ge U LIST, 


24 Post St., bet. Montgomery and Kearny, 
San Francisco. 


HOURS FOR CONSULTATION, 11 to 3. 
July 1 


TO OUR FRIENDS IN THE COUNTRY. 


HOW TO GET ANYTHING YOU MAY WANT FRO} 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
WITHOUT THE TROUBLE AND EXPENSE OF 
GOING AFTER IT. 

Send your Orders to ° | 


Cc. A. KLOSBE, 


OF 


THE PACIFIC AGENOY. 


WITH THE CASH ACCOMPANYING IT. 


Or, if you do not know the prices of the articles you 
wish, send your order alone and the goods 
can be sent to you by Express, 


TO BE PAID FOR ON DELIVERY. 


Prompt attention will be gi 
Goods and Merchandise of ev 
Special care taken in the 


ven to the purchase 
description. 
ection of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Selected with particular refetence to the buyer's wishes. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 


PIANOS, MELODEONS AND CABINET ORGANS, 


No Commissions Charged ! . 


Particular attention is called to the advantages we 
offer to any one in want of 


A SEWING MACHINE. 


We are receiving new and first-class Sewing Machines 
from the different Mapufactories, in payment for 
their advertisements, and we offer them 


FOR SALE AT TEN PER CENT. LESS 
Than any sdvertised or store price. | None but First- 
rate Machines for sale. and shipped 
in good order. . 
PRINTING 


_ Of every description done in the best style. 


THE PACIFIC AGENCY. 


of Cards, new in 


THE HARTFORD 


Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


R SIXTY-ONE YEARS IT HAS BAT. 

tled the fiery elements, meeting successfully 
every great historic disaster, among which were 
the great firesof — j 


New York, 1835, 


Pittsburg, 1845, 
St. Louis, 1849, 
Troy, 1862, 
Portland and Vicksburg, 1866, 


And now at Chicago, 1871, 


Comes triumphantly out of “ THE WORLD'S 
GREAT FIRE,” leaving Capital of 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Untouched, and a large surplus besides. 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
OF LOSSES PAID 


p ell the value of the indemnity it has furnished- 


SOLID CASH ASSETS, after paying all 
the Chicago claims by late fire, 


$1,500,000.00 ! 


Which, with Re-insurance Reserve already pro- 
vided by aetion of Board of Directors, leaves 
total resources of over Two DoLuaRs, 

Business accepted on terms as favorable as 
those of any institution granting equal advan- 
tages and security. 


Insure with the Hartford. 
HEYWOOD & FLINT, 


WILLIAM H. DEAN, 
No. 7 Broadway Block, 


Agent for Oakland and Vicinity. 


DEPOSITORY. 


A. ROMAN & CO., Agents. 


E HAVE RECEIVED A LARGE, VARIED 

and fresh stock of the above Publications, which 
may be found at our NEW STURE, No Montgom- 
ery Street. Qur 


STOCK OF 


Sunday-School and Theologal Books 


Has been selected from the best publishers in Europe 

= Amanies, and is the largest and most complete on 
coast. 

Subscriptions received at Eastern rates for all Sun- 


7 day-school Papers, etc. 


National Sunday-School 


Teacher,’’ and Lesson Papers. 


Orders for which we are now to 


on application for 10 cents. We have also an end- 

got up 

taste. Our stock of 


Class Books, Superintendents’ Records, 
Mimute Books, Librarians” Re- 
cords, Sunday-school Concert 
Exercises, ete., 
very and embraces everything needed in 
Large or small orders filled promptly at lowest 


San Francisco Jewelry Manufactory 


D. W. LAIRD, 
610 Merchant Street. 


SALE, 
A large assortment of fine 


EWELRY OF ALL KINDS FOR 
Wholesale and retail. 
Gold Chains of the newest patterns; Gold and Silver 
Watches from the most ble manufactories; Odd 
ellows’, Masonic, A. P. A., Eastern Btar, re 
all other Badges, Marks, Pins, etc., always’ on 
in preet variety, wholesale and retail. 
iamond Setting, Enameling, and all kinds of re- 


610 Mercuantr Srereer, 
Between Montgomery and Kearny. 


Jalyl 


SOLOMON TESMORE, 


STALLS NOS. 57, 58 and 6 
California Market, 
Entrance on Pine Street. Sam FRawcisco. 


the authorized Agents on the Pacific Coast 


ready to receive at pub- 
lishers’ rates. Sample copy of the “Teacher” sent 
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ee Publishers, Booksellers; Stationers and Importers, ed 
No. 11 Montgomery un 
= 
OYSTERS 
a ——————— Clams, and all kinds of Shell Fish, 
For the convenience of our readers dis- 
tance from the City, tte Ageney is » Our | 
extensive acquaintance the different mercantile 
ar cers houses in the city, will enable us to procure Goods at ee 
In most cases, than if you were here to purchase for 
C. A. KLOSE, Gentlemen's 
Lock Box 45, San Francisco | 


THE PACIFIC, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


- 


Home Circle. 
Forty Years Ago, To-Day. 


“ Ay; but wait, good wife, a minute; 
I have first a word to say : 

Do you know what day to-day is ? 
Mother, ’tis our wedding day ! 


“« Just as now, we sat at supper 
When the guests had gone away ; 

You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago, to-day! 

‘Then what plans we laid together ; 
What brave things I meant to do! 

Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


* Better so, no doubt, and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
- Had our boys—uh, yes! I know, dear ; 
Yes, He doeth all things well. 


“ Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows ; 
Shared our siniles as well as tears ; 

And—the best of all—I’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years ! 


* Poor we've been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we’ve known, but never shame. 

‘Father, for thy endless mercies , 
Still we bless thy holy name!’” 


An Old Maid’s Story. 


Marjorie Carylon was an “ old maid” 


_ not one of the tea and lap-dog kind, nor 
of necessity, neither had she been “‘crossed 


in love”; but, God had given her a 
sister’s work, and she had given herself 
wholly to it. There isso much sisterly 
work to be done in the world; work 
that mothers, and “young maids ”’can- 
not well do, and for which God seems 
to have created the “old maids.” If 
only they all knew and loved their work 
there would never more be fear or re- 
proach attached to the term; nay, it 
would be changed, and the sisterhood of 
earth rank with its motherhood in honor 
and love. Majorie and her mother lived 
in Blythwait, a lovely and prosperous 
mining town, on the outskirts of a great, 
Australian forest. Their house stood in 
the shadow of the woods, a large, 
square, two-storied building, with wide 
piazzas and conservatories ; looking just 
what it was—a big-hearted, happy home. 
Within, it was prettily, but not expen- 
sively furnished; there were large, 
pleasant parlors, a fine library, billiard- 
room, a music-room, with many kinds of 
instruments, and very large bedrooms 
where the sick and friendless were cared 
for. Outside, were a gymnasium, cro- 
quet-lawn, and many acres of garden- 
et The place had been planned 

y Marjorie and her mother for a special 
purpose—as a home for homeless young 
men, of whom there were many in these 
mining-regions. It was not a lodging 
house. Sick ones were nursed there, 
and all who were worthy found it a 
bright, pleasant place, where the newest 
books could be read, the newest ‘games 
tried, and better than all, genial welcome 
and hearty sympathy never failed. 
Young, friendless strangers, and even 
many wild, rough men, brought within 
the circle of their womanly, refining 
influence, learned to know and love 
God, who had moved these women to 
their noble work. 

They had a “hard case,” lately; a 
young fellow who, deprived of his prop- 
erty by an unjust lawsuit, had in revenge 
joined a gang of bushrangers. He was 
captured, severely wounded, and lodged 
in Blythwait jail. Mrs. Carylon hearin 
of it, found bail for the poor fellow, an 
took him to her own home ; but although 
tenderly nursed, his wounds proved in- 
curable. He often talked bitterly against 
God, and Marjorie’s heart ached for him, 
and she tried many times to open the 
blind eyes. He wouldcry: “I believe 
in you, dear ladies, but God is not like 
you.” 

One day Marjorie had him wheeled to 
a little grassy space in the forest, which 
she called her “drawing-room.” It 
was royally furnished, tall box-trees with 
silvery leaves, and white, satin-like 
trunks, shone among the dark foliaged, 
aromatic gum-trees; and mimosas in gold- 
en bloom, mingled their perfumes with 
the dainty sweetness of wild-flowers ; for 
it was spring-time. Marjorie sat by the 
young man for a while with a still, 
solemn look in her eyes. She was think- 
ing of what had happened years before, 
not far from this quiet forest-nook— 
seeming to see it as distinctly as ever: 
and she said in a clear, steady voice, 
“Shall F tell you, Harry, how I came to 
know the great love you will not 
believe in ?” 

“* At twenty I was a dreamy and self- 
ish gu, always making fine plans for 
the future, and failing when the time 
came to do. I fancied myself a very 
noble and useful person, and wondered 
that others did not think so too ; forget- 
tung that I only dreamed noble, things, 
never acted them, A few months before 
I had ‘been converted,’ as I thought. I 
had gone in a careless, mocking mood to 
@ revival meeting, and had sat unmoved 
pS aot or sermon, until the close of 

sefVice, when the minister, rising, 
said: ‘Let us bow a few minutes in 
silent prayer.’ Then there was a t 
hush—I felt as though brought inddenty 
face to face with ! anda great shud. 
dering came upon me; and when the 
weeping penitents went forward to kneel 
at the altar, some strange power moved 
me forward also, and I knelt, shaken by 
heavy sobs—feeling a t relief. [ 
seemed to get near the Saviour for one 
blessed minute! For two or three 
months I was very strict ; read none but 
serious books; denied myself every scrap 
of amusement; and made life a burden 
both to myself and others; and then, 
feeling very safe and , 1 went to 
sleep in the ‘ Enchanted Ground.’ 

y father was a banker in Gilmorn, 
and life had gone very smoothly with 
me until I wastwenty. Then a dreadful 
sorrow came! My eldest brother, gay 
handsome Neil, had been for years at 
college in Sydney. My parents little 


knew the evil that was growing in him ; 
far away as he was from home influence, 
exposed to the combined temptations of 
college and city life! One day word 
came that he had been expelled in great 
disgrace; and my father went to bring 
him home. 

‘‘ He took me with him. We found 
Neil careless and reckless ; but the worn, 
haggard look in his father’s handsome 
face seemed, after awltile, to touch his 
heart. My father was very tender with 
him, and said no word of reproach, but 
I—how could I !—scolded and preached, 
until, worried beyond endurance, he 
said: ‘ How much better are you? you 
don’t drink or swear—but you care for 
nobody but yourself! Marsh’s sister 
saved him! Some fellows dared us to go 
to a lecture drunk, but, just in time, he 
got a letter from his sister and backed 
out, saying he couldn’t after that!’ I 
could say nothing. Ihad never thought 
of the sisterly duties that ought to be 
so dear, or that J could be my ‘brother’s 
keeper.’ 

“ The nextday westarted on our home- 
ward journey. The stage stopped the 
first night in Blythwait; and after sup- 
per we went down to the brook-side, on 
the edge of the forest, and sat in the 
moonlight, watching the water dash 
over the great stones that lay here and 
there. And father said: “ Your life has 
been very smooth, daughter; but you 
will reach the rocks by and by. Learn 
a lesson from this little river; see how 
some of the waters creep round the 
rocks and others climb boldly over them, 
getting sadly shattered, but constantly 
renewing their endeavors; so noble 
lives meet trials bravely and try to lift 
themselves ower them, up, nearer to 
God ; often in a white agony of effort, 
yielding some part of their nature, that, 
changed and purified by God’s hand, 
comes back sometime in a rain of bless- 
ings. Others creep in cowardly ways, 
out of trouble, never risind to the 
heights.” We sat quiet after that, all 


| unaware of the great rock we were to 


break upon that night. Four hours 
later I stood watching the great hotel, 
blazing from cellar to roof. One cor- 
ner up in the third story was yet un- 
touched by fire and there in the win- 
dow, stood father and Neil. Neil had 
slept and father went up to save him, 
and a great leaping flame had caught 
the ladder. The men below spread bed- 
ding on the ground and motioned them 
to drop down, and I saw father—his 
face wonderfully calm and bright— 
push Neil forward. Then I saw my 
brother throw himself down, and at 
that instant a piece of the roof fell in. I 
knew nothing more for many days, 
then I woke as from a long sleep, and 
found mother by my bedside. As mem- 
ory returned, she told me that Neil had 
been taken up alive, but terribly shat- 
tered, and how when she heard the aw- 
ful news, God had so wonderfully upheld 
her that she had neither failed or fainted, 
but had come instantly to us. And I 
said : “If you had only seen my father’s 
face at the last, mother, it must have 
looked like Elijah’s when he went up in 
the fire to God.” Then she told me how 
fearfully Neil had suffered, both bodily 
and mentally, saying over and over 
again: ‘“* Mother, I caused his death! I 
killed my father! O Christ pity me!” 
And Christ pitied and healed him, so 
that in dying, he said: “ Mother, I am 
glad to die! I am so weak, and there 
will be no temptation there!’ All m 
strength seemed to leave me, when 
heard that Neil was dead, for I meant to 
do great things for my brother in the 
future, and now never could I show him 
how I loved him. And I lay for many 
days, very near death, a t remorse 
wearing at my heart. Then God sent a 
blessed thought to rouse me—he showed 
me how I might do to others as I would 
have done to Neil—and as health re- 
turned he led me into my work. We 
were rich, and mother helped me gladly, 
and here in Blythwait we made our 
home. 

All this Marjorie told the young man 
and never since childhood had he wept as 
now. Mrs. Carylon had come at the close 
of the story and she said “Harry, men 
said God was eruel to me; I never saw 
it so, my husband died nobly, and my 
boy went safe home, and Marjorie—you 
know what her life is. Tell me, was 
God cruel?” Harry could not speak, 
and they went silently home, and in the 
quiet of his room he emptied his heart of 
all its bitterness and rebellion, and 
stretched his hands to the great Re- 
deemer. A few days later, Christ lifted 
him into the heavenly rest; one of the 
many poor “ black sheep ” gathered into 
the fold, from that home. 
And now we will leave our “old 
maid ” to her glorious work, in which 
we women all might share, if we but 
used wisely, the wonderful power God 
gives us over “ our brothers.” 


_ “A Family Newspaper.” 


A wise and good man who was obliged 
to admit a stranger to daily conversation 
with his family, would look to his char- 
acter ‘and try to estimate his probable 
influence. But no common daily visitor 
can exert the same amount of influence 
that is exercised by the daily newspaper, 
which gives all current events its own 
color, and eae all living questions 
in its own light. It is admitted to an 
intimacy denied to ordinary visitors, and 
can present facts, make allusions and 
suggest thoughts that would not be 
uttered, or if spoken, would be rebuked 
by the blushes or the protest of an aver- 
age household. 

A newspaper for a family should as 
nearly as possible resemble the conversa- 
tion of a purely and thoroughly informed 
man. No considerate parent wishes his 
friend to detail in his family the informa- 
tion which it is the painful duty of law- 
ose to elict in police or divorce courts. 

0 wise mother wishes to familiarize her 
children with the plans of the vicious 


or the schemes of the degraded. In fact, 


‘the instinct of their gentleness forbids 
allusion to them in the family by those 
who must know them ; and why should 
a newspaper spread out in detail before 


the ear ? 

On the same principle of common 
sense, we presume a Christian man would 
not willingly introduce to familiar daily 
intercourse with his children a scoffer 
who never misses a chance to make re- 
ligion ridiculous or hateful. “ Bigotry,” 
you say. Be candid now and inquire 
who puts into his family the print that 
habitually ridicules his politics or 
abuses his party ? not be angry with 
men for valuing their religion as much as 
you do your ities. One should desire 
for a family friend a man who, when he 
has occasion to touch religion, will touch 
it in a religious spirit. Can any one as- 
sign a good reason for selecting a daily 
newspaper from opposite principle ? 

But even where scofting is shut out, 
and impurity is rigidly excluded, there 
is a. certain objectionable tone adopted in 
many newspapers, we presume from a 
natural anxiety to satisfy the demand for 
liveliness. Fatal accidents are made 
amusing ; felony becomes “ funny ;” 
tragedies are done into comedies, and 
even murder losses its horrors in the face- 
tious narrative. Widows may weep or 
the virtuous be shocked, but the readers 

t a good laugh out of the transaction. 

is is bad in taste, and demoralizing in 
influence. It takes all seriousness out of 
life ; but crime and cruelty are serious. 
They are matters for horror or for tears, 
not for laughter. It habituates the mind 
to see, and eventually to see only, the 
trifling side of things ; it deadens 7s 
pathy and makes vice and cruelty dan- 
gerously familiar. It destroys earnest- 
ness and that horror of evil which is the 
safe-guard of the young till they are 
actuated by fixed principle. 

The newspaper for the family should 
avoid all this. Being a newspaper it 
must give the history of the day, but it 
will give it in the tone and spirit of a 
pure and refined man at the family table. 
All the intelligence, wit, poetry, and 
anecdote that such a man may carry in- 
to a domestic circle the family news- 
paper may introduce, and, we venture 
to think nothing more. There are 
ple enough in any great city to sustain a 
paper of this kind when it is provided, 
and with the advance of pure sentiment 
the number will increase. 


Brevities. 


— —— 


““ Mother, mother!” cried a young 
rook returning hurriedly form its first 
flight, “I’m so frightened! [ve seen 
such a sight!”’ 

“What sight, my son?” asked the 
rook. 

““OQ, white creatures, screaming and 
running, and straining their necks, and 
holding their heads ever so high! See, 
mother, there they go!” te 

** Geese, my son, merely geese,” calm- 
ly replied the parent bird, ooking over 
the common. “ Through life, child, ob- 
serve that when you meet any one who 
makes a great fuss about himself, and 
tries to lift his head higher than the rest 
of the world, you may set him down at 
once for a goose.” 


Caaracrer.—There is a 
structure which everybody is building, 
oung and old, each one for himeelf. > 
is called character, and in every act of 
life isa stone. If day by day we be care 
ful to build our lives with pure noble, 
upright deeds, at the end will stand a 
fair temple, honored by God and mau. 
But, as one leak will sink a ship, and one 
flaw break a chain, so one mean, dishon- 
orable, untruthful act or word will for 
ever leaye its impress and work its influ- 
enceonour character. Then let the sev- 
eral deeds unite to form a day and one by 
one the days grow into noble years, and 
the years, as they slowly pass will raise 


| at lasta beautiful edifice, enduring for- 


ever to our praise. : 


Recently, two persons traveling on the 
road to| Gotham in a light wagon were 
smoking cigars,from the fite which some 
straw at the bottom ignited. The flames 
soon ‘drove them from their seats, and 
while busy extinguishing the fire, a 
countryman who had been for some time 
following them on horseback, alighted to 
assist them. ‘‘ [have been watching the 
smoke for some time,” said he. “ Why, 
then, did you not give us notice ?” asked 
the travellers. ‘ Well,” responded the 
rustic, “‘ there are so many new-fangled 
notions now-a-days, I thought you were 
going by steam.” ° 

Spurgeon delights in the story of the 
— conversion of a servant girl. 

nen she was asked, on joining the 
ou converted?” “J 

hat makes you think 
“Well, 


church,—*“ Are 
hope so, sir.” “ 
you are really a child of God ?” 


sir, there is a t change in me from 
what there to be.” “ What is that 
change ?” “I don’t know, sir; but 


there’s a change in all things ; but there 
is one thing, 1 always sweep under the 
mats, now!” 


In the religious department of litera- 
ture, asin all other departments, the test 
to be applied is vitality, the positive com- 
munication to the recipient mind of new 
life and energy, so that the increase of 
eee keeps pace with the increase of 

nowledge, and the intelligence is not 
only broadened and brightened, but the 
whole nature kindled, invigorated and 
cheered.— Whipple. | 

Rev. Dr.. Eddy, of the Methodist 
Church, alludes to the Episcopal Church 
as a “ younger sister, a household pet, 
pretty, vivacious, capricious, a trifle too 

ond of dolls, apt to bea little over-as- 
suming, and never so happy as when 
‘ playing mother ’ to elder sisters.” 

A victim of Greeiey’s handwriting 
says: “If Horace had written that in- 
scription on the wall in Rabylon, Bels- 
hazzar would have been a. deal 
more scared than he was.” 


the eye what dare not be addressed to | 


Youth's Department. 


The Decisive Battle. 


An old gentleman, long since dead, 
who once lived in this county, and was 
one of its most table and honored 
citizens, used to tell a story like this, of 
his early youth. 1 received it from his 
son. Said he : 

When I was fourteen years of age, I 
began to think that I was large enough 
and strong enough to take care of my- 
self, and came to the conclusion that my 
mother’s rein (may father was dead) was 
held most too tight in the government of 
man of my years. 

My mother was a stately, dignified 
woman, with a will of her own, who 
talked but little, but meant what she 
said,and had a way of saying it that 
conveyed the idea of her being in earn- 
est. e was just the woman to take 
charge of her husband’s orphan children, 
and especially his self-willed boy. But 
I did not see it then, and as I said, the 
reins were too tight for me, and I deter- 
mined to asgert my freedom, and be a 
man in the control of myself and every- 
thing else about the farm—the old lady 
not excepted. 

Why shouldn’t I? Jim Jones, about 
my age and similarly situated, did as he 

leased ; wore a frock coat and panta- 
oons with stripes on the legs, while I 
wore homespun ‘and a round jacket. He 
vent visiting when he pleased, and would 
take a horse from the plow to go to the 
races. He didn’t ask any one where he 
was to go, while I had to walk and ask 
mother. I wouldn’t stand the thing any 
longer ; I was too large to be ruled by a 
woman, and so I made up my mind. 

An opportunity occurred a few days 
after. My mother said to me, “ Richard, 
I want you to pick pease in the orchard 
to-day. They are ripe and will be shell- 
ing out soon.” 

said, “I can’t doit ; ’m going with 
Jim, fishing. Joe can pick them, and 
besides I’m tired doing so much drudgery 
here, and not having any sport.” _ 

She made no reply, and I looked back 
a moment to see the effect of my speech. 
Her eye was fixed on me, and there was 
just a little quiver of vexation at the 
corners of her beautiful mouth, and 


-much of mingled astonishment and sor- 


row in her eye. In a moment these 
changed to a look full of words of 
authority and command. But I passed 
out, and with fishing pole and bait went 
to the river. Jim Jones praised my 
courage ; said I had broken the,ice and 
the thing was easy now. But I knew 
better. t knew the woman I had left 
behind, and thought tuis is not the last 
of it. Then I whistled to drive away 
the thought of it all, and determined, 
come what may, I'll brave it out, and 
fight, too, if necessary. 

Then, I grew joyous and merry over 
our sport until the day was spent, and 
I started home. Now I became sad for 
awhile, and a little sorrowful; but it 
was- not a sorrow unto repentance. [ 
remembered Jim’s plaudit, “ Now you 
have broken the ice, etc.,” and became 
determined again. Still I hoped that 
she had let it pass by. I was like a 
general going to battle; sometimes I 
felt that 1 was prepared, but the enemy 
might be stronger than I thought. But 
I went on and straight into the house, 
with a cheerful face, as if nothing had 
occurred, hoping thereby to avoid a con- 
flict, and presented my bunch of fish as 
a peace offering. 

She thanked me as sweetly for the 
present as if it had been the pease she had 
ordered me to pick, and I yin oe it was 
all over, and moved into a chair in a 
corner of theroom. She arose, I thought 
to carry the fish to the cook, walked to 
the door, turned the key and put it 
quietly into her pocket ; then went to 
the mantlepiece and took down an old 
Virginia “ cowhide,” which she kept 
always there, (for what reason I don’t 
know, for she never used it.) This roused 
all the devil there was in me. I was 
well grown, strong, and I thought a full 
match for anywoman. My mother was 
tall, well-formed, of .great physical 

wer. She moved toward me; I met 


er with wrathful defiance. She raised } 


the whip to the highest stretch of her 
arm, and let it fall with all the force she 
possessed, on my almost unprotected 
shoulder. The sharp sting was that of 
a knife cutting to the vitals. Maddened 
into fury, I sprang towards her, and 
fought like a tiger. But I had not 
measured her strength. 

She seized my collar and held me 
from her while the terrible lash descend- 
ed with accumulating force. I was 
writhing in torture, and determined to 
effect by stratagem what I had friled to 
do by force. I pretended to have a vio- 
lent fit, and fell quivering to the floor, 
drawn double, and tried to foam at the 
mouth. But she saw it all, and re- 
doubled the strokes that fel] with in- 
creased violence upon me as I lay coiled 
up in the fit. I could no longer endure 
the agony, and now thoroughly subdued, 
cried out, “ Oh! mother, | won’t offend 
you again.” She ceased.at once, and 
walked back to the mantle and laid the 
whip in its old place ; then resumed her 
knitting, not having spoken one word 
during it all. Isat down ina ebair on 
the other side. Ten minutes of silence, 
and she said, “ Richard, wash your face 
and come and sit here with me.” I did 
as she told me. My anger was gone 
now. I loved her before, 1 was proud 
of, and honored her now ; and the tears 
fell from her eyes upon my face as I 
rested my head on the bosom of the 
grand old woman God had given me for 
my mother. . 

“* Richard,” she said, “ I have suffered 
much yn my son, but it is over 
now.” And I answered her through 
gushing tears, “ Yes, mother, it is over 
now.” And said he, “ Whatever Iam, 
whatever of success in life I have had, 
I owe to the brave woman who was con- 
queror in this first and decisive battle.” 


I told this story at a Sunday-school 
celébration in New Kent, and a very old 
man, who wept while I was talking, said 
afterwards, “‘ I was very much interested 
in the h to-day; but. that story of 
* Uncle Dicky Waddell’ ought to be told 
to every woman in the State who has a 
hoy to raise.” I told him I would pub- 

ish it, and it is sent to you with the 
hope that some feeble mother may take 
courage, and learn a lesson therefrom 
which will help her in the hour of her 
first maternal conflict.— Christian Ob- 
server. 


To Teachers of Dull Scholars. 


You have a class of children of aver- 

intelligence, with perhaps one very 

brig ht and quick child. and one or two 
dull scholars ? 

How do you treat the dull scholars ? 

It is easier to teach the one whose mind 
answers to yours like a flash, than the one 
whose slow wits grope after the answer 
page who stammers and halts, or 
ails to say anything more than a faint 
no or a doubtful yes. 

In the work of the day the dull schol- 
ars are apt to be counted out, while the 
brighter ones come in for their share of 
praise, which perhaps has not been half 
so well merited as you thought. 

Ionce knew a teacher who was always 
prevennly interested in his dull scholars. 

o draw them out, to get them started, 
to rouse them to enthusiasm, was to him 
a delight. Congratulating him once up- 
on a brilliant examination of his class, he 
said: ‘‘ Did you notice that quiet Miss 
G——? The real work of the year has 
been with her. I knew there was some- 
thing in that girl, if I could only find it 
out, and make her*think so too; and 
though she was the least promising, you 
see how she came out. ere was my 
success.” 

How different from some teachers! 
Take Susan Smith, for example; she is 
fourteen, and knows no more than a miss 
by her side who is eleven. She cannot 
memorize. It is asimple impossibility 
for her to recite anything, as it isin the 
book, correctly. ell, to make bad 
worse, her instructor puts on a sarcastic 
look, utters an ironical expression of sur- 
prise at her failure, or, if she happens to 
be right, treats her as though it were a 
fortunate accident. 

Susan has shed countless tears over 
her lessons, and tries in vain to acquire a 
good stauding in her class, but things are 
against her. She is perhaps suffering for 
lack of a preliminary drill, is graded too 
high, or she gets no help at home, or is 
taking care of crowding brothers and 
sisters. I have seen such cases. 

Teachers of dull scholars, whether in 
Sunday-School or week-day school, I 
want you to think! What mes of 
all the precocious children ? 

Here and there one of them gets be- 
yond the crudity of youth and fulfills 
the great expectation of his friends ; but 
most burn out like a candle, die after 
graduation,-or subside into respectable 
mediocrity. 

The anecdote books and the newspa- 
pers are always telling us of great men 
who were slow and stupid boys. 

Two thingsabide in the world and 
will not be overcome, growth and pains- 
taking work. Jonah’s gourd shot up 
in a nignt and withered in a noon, but 
the rs of Lebanon are standing yet. 

The work that has been done by dull 
and plodding people in this world can 
never be estimated. 

Perhaps your dull pupil has a heart of 
fire under his crust of ice, if you could 
onty touch it. Try. -# 

Be kind, be patient, be thoughtful, be, 
in the best meaning of the word, an edu- 
cator. 

Praise goes a great ways when one is 
not used to it. Try that—Mrs. M. £. 
Sanast. 


Fire Insurance. 


UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, 


NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, after paying Chi- 
cago Losses, 


$3,000,000 ! 


Having passed through all the great fires of 
the United States, the Unperwritrrs’ AGENCY 
comes out of the “ World’s Great Fira,” one of 
the few solvent organizations, offering at adequate 
rates such security against loss by fire as can be 
relied upon in time of need. 

Insure your Homes/ Churches, Schools and 
Mercantile Risks in the UNDERWRITERS’ AGENCY, 
of New York. 


OFFICE, 


440 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


W. J. STODDART, 
| Agent 


FORDHAM & JENNINGS, 
Jobbing and Retail 


GROCERS, 


Corner Front and Jackson Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Families, Mills, Ships and Farmers 
SUPPLIED, 


tf 
And goods delivered to all parts of the City. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY, 
ACADEMY HILL, 
Oakland, California. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


DARIUS P. SACKETT, A. M.., Principal, Teacher of 
Latin, Greek and English Literature. 

B. H. WESTON, A. M., Teacher of Natural Science, 
Mathematics and English Composition. 

E. STEINLE................ Teacher of Piano Music. 


It was the design of the founders of this Institution 
to furnish a Christian home for young men in the most 
critical period of life, and at the same time to afford 
them, without sectarian bias, the best advantages for 
a sound, practical education as well as a preparatory 
classical drill for College and University. 


LOCATION. 


trees and shrubbery. They are situated just outside 
the City of Oakland, with which there is constan; 
communication by street cars, directly in front of the 
Golden Gate, and in full view of San Francisco, 
distant only forty-five minutes by car and steamer. 


BUILDING. 


The building, (formerly occupied by the Female 
College of the Pacific, fronts the bay, and as a Hall of 
Learning isa model of dignity, comfort and conven- 
ience. Itis one hundred and twenty-six feet in length 
and sixty-four in width, and is supplied inevery story 
with an abundance of pure soft water. It has eighty 
rooms with high ceilings—well ventilated—each one 
complete and containing a closet. 


LIBRARY. 


An interesting library cf well selected books, to 
which additions are from time to time being made 
is available for use by the students. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The Trustees have supplied a temporary room for 
gymnastic practice. They design soon to furnish the 
Institution with the most approved appliances for 
physical culture. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


Prompt obedience to just rules is insisted upon, but 
cheerful obedience only is regarded as of any worth. 

Students are not allowed to absent themselves from 
any required exercise of the Academy, nor to leave 
the premises without permission previously obtained 
jrom the Principal. . 

For sustaining correct principals, the codperation of 
the older pupils is much relied on. 

Students who have the genuine thirst for knowledge. 
and who are willing to pay the price of labor and 
obedience, will find here a hearty welcome, with kind 
and efficient aid. 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


This department is under the efficient management 
of Mrs. J. H. Post, a lady of experience in the position 
she occupies, and who makes the personal health and 
comfort of the students her special care. 


OUTFIT. 


Pupils are expected to bring with them six towels, 
three sheets, two pairs of pillow-cases, two pairs of 
double blankets and a spread ; also, napkins and 
napkin-ring. Zvery article should be plainly marked. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition, board, inc!uding fuel, washing, room-rent. 
lights and care of room, per term, $150. 


EXTRAS. 
Music (with use of instrument) per month....... $1) 
French, German and Spanish, each............... 5 
5 
Any student occupying a room by himself will be 
DAY SCHOLARS. 
Students in the Common English Branches, per 
Students in the Higher Englich Branches, or in 
Latin and Greek, per month................. 8 


All bills are payable in U.S. gold coin, every four 
weeks in advance. 


SESSIONS. 


The year will be divided into two terms. The first 
term of the year 1872 opened January 34, and wil) 
close the fourth week of May next. The second term 
will open August 15th, and close the last of December, 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed during term 
time to the Principal, and in vacation to Edward P- 
Flint, Esq., Vice President of the Board of Trustees. 


PACIFIC 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Pus INSTITUTION INAUGURATED IN 1869, IS 
open for the reception of students. The regular 
year began August 17, 1871. The new term after 
recess commenced January 3d, 1872, and will continue 
till May 23d, 1872. The Seminary Rooms are in the 


NEW BUILDING 
Formerly occupied by the Female College of the 
Pacific, 
OAKLAND. 
One mile from the principal Railroad Depot. 


this Seminary, and here the Tostifution have’ is 
permanent home. The Faculty consists of the 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D. D. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, and the 
REV. GEORGE MOOAR,’ D. D. 
Professor of Theology. 


Location finest possible—Am 
cise—Tuition, Room 
' Use of Library, Free. 
Board the very lowest rates of 
facilities for 


studysupplied. All 
ppl possi improvement 


No young man 
in young need remain away on account of 


ILLINOIS 


ELGIN WATCHES. 
ELGEANT, DURABLE, 
ACCURATE TIME-KEEPERS. 
The Cheapest for their qualities of in Market. 


ng improvements not to be found 
on any ot 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
FOR SALE BY ee JEWELERS. 


THE CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 
HAVE A PULL ASSORTMENT OF 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS 


in their Depository, 757 Market Street, suitable for 


presents for the season.'¥ All styles and sizes. Sold at 
| the cost of publication and transportation to this 
coast. 


The grounds embrace several acres, adorned with 
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Farm and Garden. 


A Change of the Moon. 

A plain, clever man is my neighbor Gray, 

And we often take counsel together, 
He lives ina farm-house over the way, 

And is wise in respect to the weather ; 
He watches all signs, night, morning and noon, 
But pins his grea f ithona change of the moon. 
In the dall,.drizzly May, when the signs were all 


bad 
And day after day it kept raining, 
When the farmers were sad, and the women mad, 
And all the wide world were complaining, 
Farmer Gray went on piping the very same tune, 
Ir will never clear off till a change in the moon. 


I admired his faith, for the east wind blew strong, 
From ice-bergs aud isles of the dcean, 
The moon had changed thrice, while the storm 
kept along, 
Bat my neighbor still stuck to his notion : 
At length it cleared up, near the coming of June, 
Two days and a half from a change of the moon ! 


In the long summer drouth, when the spring had 
run dry, 
Not a sign of rain cloud appearing, 
Neighbor Gray who knew the wherefore and why, 
Spake out, and his accents were cheering ; 
«‘We are bound to have different weather soon, 
For to-morrow, you know, there’s a change of 
the moon.”’ 


I sit by his fire on a sharp winter’s night, 
When the glass below zero is ranging, 
My neighbor instructs me with honest delight, 
(For his faith in the moon is unchanging, ) 
That a thaw will set in by Saturday noon, 
For just at that time comes a change of the moon. 


Heat and cold, wet and dry, or whatever the 
grief, 

Under which our poor earth may be lying, 
Neighbor Gray knows the source whence must 
come our relief ; 

No use of this groaning and sighing ; 
He tells all he meets that a change will come soon, 
“‘ We must wait my dear friends, till a change of 
moon.” 


He cares not a jot for the college or school, 
And passes their doings unheeded. 
Still he holds by the old philosophical rule, 
To name no more causes than needed ; 
And as*one is enough, the rest let us prune, 
And make all proceed from a change of the 
moon. 


— 


A Dyine Nation.—The accounts of 
the famine in Persia, which continue to 
arrive in greatef detail, bid fair to treat 
the world to the spectacle of a calamity 
the like of which has not been witnessed, 
in historic times at least, the sudden ex- 
tinction of a nation by want of food. This 
has really been the fate of the great 
States which once filled the Valley of 
the Euphrates, and it is a fate which 
has for centuries been threatening some 
modern States—Spain, for instance. 
Man has stripped the soil of trees; the 
absence of trees has brought droughts ; 
droughts have slowly diminished the 
productive powers of the ground, and 
finally destroyed them—the population, 
in the mean time, dwindling in numbers 
and vitality. Spain had forty millions 
of people in the time of the Romans, 
and flowed with milk and honey; it is 
now an arid region, only half of it un- 
der cultivation, with only sixteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and, if modern 
science had not come to its aid, would 
probably go the way of Babylon. Per- 
sia was one of the most powerful states 
of antiquity, and even in the fourtcenth 
century was able to support the army 
of Tamerlane, who marched without 
commissariat or baggage, during a 
bloody contest. It is now almost a 
wilderness, with a population of two 
millions—about half of them nomads, 
which is rapidly perishing from famine 
brought on by three years’ drought. The 
worst of it is, that, owing to the absence 
of either common roads or railroads, it 
seems to be impossible for the charity of 
the rest of the world to reach the suffer- 
ers, so that there is really a strong pros- 
pect of the total depopulation of the 
country. The moral of this horrible 
story is—look after your trees.—7'he 
Nation. 


ADULTERATION IN Burrer.—Thou- 
sands of pounds of butter ar@daily sold 
in the city of New York, which are 
adulterated with a substance made from 
cotton-seed oil. It is creditable to the 
farmers, as a class, that they are not 
open to the charge of adulterating their 
produce ; yet they suffer from the dis- 
honest competition of dealers who make 
up and sell these fraudulent compounds, 
and by so doing effect unfavorably not 
only the sale but the character of the 
genuine articles. As a matter of curi- 
osity we describe an artificial compound 
which was manufactured in Paris to 
supply the want of real butter during 
the late siege. The refuse materials left 
after the manufacture of stearine from 
fatty animal matters, such as tallow, 
&e., consisting of an oily paste, com- 
posed of oleane and margarine, were 
washed in water acidulated with muri- 
atic acid for the purpose of bleaching it. 
It was then subjected to the action of a 
chemical solution for a period of three 


hours, during which it was made to 


acquire the taste and color of butter. 
This substance, manufactured without 
any assistance from the cows, was con- 
sidered an excellent substitute for butter, 
and was readily accepted in place of it 
by the people, who considered it much 
superior to any other artificial product 
of this description.—Setentific American. 


Lawns anp Grass’ Px ats.—Lawns, 
grass-plats and borders should have a 
top-dressing of finestable manure, late 
in the -fall—any time before snow covers 
them. They will then make an early 
growth in the spring, and the grass will 
keep up its verdure until late in the 
fall, unless a protracted drought, like 
that of the present season, arrests its 
ro. October is a suitable month 
or preparing the ground for new lawns 
or green plats. The soil for this pur- 


pow should be trenched or sub-soiled, 
ut deepening is of very little service 
grass have been made without trench- 
ing the soil, but the deeper the tillage 
has been, the longer the grass will re- 
tain its verdure in dry seasons. For 
either turfing or seeding, a fine level 
surface should be made. - If sods 
are used, they should be taken from an 
old upland meadow or pasture. Sods 
from low moist land should never be 
used, as the grass is coarse in such pla- 
ces. The sods should be marked out 
with a line, and cut in pieces of equal 
width, so that they can be laid evenly. 
When the sods are of equal sizes, they 
should be beaten down level, and fine 
soil sifted in to fill the crevices.—Fruit 
Recorder. 


A Brrerp or Watxine Horses.— 
Train your colt to walk, and keep it 
walking. Farmers don’t want fast- 
trotting horses—as yet—we have need 
so far of fast-walking horses, great need, 
we may say, for they are far too scarce. 
Therefore, train colts to walk at the rate 
of four miles an hour, at least. The 
time will come when a horse that can 
walk his mile in twelve minutes will 
take a prize at an agricultural fair, 
equal in value to the best trotter. A 
team of such horses could plow an acre 
of ground, with a furrow six inches wide 
in five hours, allowing time for turning, 
round. This is above the quantity 
plowed on the average now, in a day of 
ten hours. Horses of such ‘capacity 
would be worth a large price, and it 
should be our endeavor to produce them. 
We have a breed that can transmit 
trotting capacity to its descendants, and 
why can we not raise up a breed of 
walking horses? Some one might make 
a name and a fortune in this.—LZaxchang. 


Say what you will about cooking 
beef—when you are really-hungry and 
hanker after it, there is no better way 
than to stew it. Cut it in mouthfuls, 
and put it in the pot over the fire with 
plenty of water. And there is no use 
of aggravating the neighbors with the 
savor of the meat, either, as you will 
surely do if the pot is allowed to boil 
furiously. Not a “ wallop” is necessary. 


set it back where it will mull serenely— 
just keep up a motion—no more than 
the boiling of a spring that does not 
break the surface. It will cook just as 
fast, or faster, and instead of the flavors 
of your beef being scattered over the 
house or neighborhood, leaving the 
meat as tasteless as if washed ashore by 
a flood, you keep everything for your 
own delectation in the pot. Just try it 
once. Heat, above a certain degree 
wastes, dissipates the finer parts—the 
very life of our meats.— Hartford Cour- 
ant, 


Give Water and 
oxen at work need water often. The 
ploughman carries his jug of water, or 
leaves his team to rest while he goes to 
the house for a drink. But the team 
works harder than the driver, and prob- 
ably needs drink as often; yet many 
teams are taken out early in the morn- 
ing, to the prairie field, where there is 
no water except in the driver’s jug, and 
worked five or six hours before they can 
get a drop. Is it any wonder that they 
are injured by drinking too much when 
led to the spring at noon? Asan act of 
kindness .to the horses and oxen that 
serve men so faithfully, and as a matter 
of economy, we recommend that in all 
cases where water is not in, or very near, 
the field, a tub or barrel be furnished, and 


| filled with water as regularly as the 


ploughman’s jug. This, with a bucket, 
may easily beset into the wagon and taken 
to the field, and the team should be per- 
mitted to drink once, at least, every half 
day, and oftener if the weather is warm. 
If every one would adopt this plan, we 
should hear no more of “ water fotinder.”’ 
The teams would be more vigorous and 
hardy, and perform more labor for their 
owners. 


I OBSERVE that nearly all writings 
upon -the subject say, never disturb a 
hen while hatching, unless it is with 

reat care, to remove the egg-shells. 
Sone, I believe this to be a false notion ; 
for I have had a number of cases where 
chickens would never have been able to 
get out of the shell without assistance, 
even after the shell had been broken by 
their bills. Ifa shell remains in statu 
guo six hours after the first puncture, I 
deem it advisable to carefully remove 
the large end of the shell and the outer 
skin. I also advocate the plan of re- 
moving the chicks,as fast as they are 
hatched, to the house, where they can 
be rolled up in warm flannel and kept 
under the stove until the whole number 
are out. This saves one ‘occasionally 
from being tramped to death by ah un- 
easy mother, as well as prevents a hen 
from leaving the nest before she is 
through hatching all the eggs, to say 
nothing of the pleasure it gives the fam- 
ily to have the little ones to rejoice over 
for a day or two.— Prairie Farmer. 


Porsonrnc WereEps.—The Canada 
Farmer says that a most efficient and in- 
expensive agent for the destruction of 
weedscan be made by boiling four pounds 
of arsenic and eight pounds of soda in 
twelve gallons of water. To every gal. 
lon of this boiling mixture three gallons 
of cold water should be added, and the 
liquid carefully sprinkled over the walks 
while it is yet warm. It is desirable to 
do this in fine weather, and when the 
walks are dry, so that the weeds and 
weed.seeds may havea full benefit of the 
application. Care must be taken not 
to let the liquid fall on the leaves, or to 
reach the roots of any plant it is not de- 
sired to kill. In twenty-four hours after 
the poison is put 6n the walks every 
weed will be killed; and if it be once 
ew done, it will keep the walks 


clean through the whole season. 


without drainage. Many fine pieces of | 


When the pot is at the boiling-point, 


Health Department. 


+ 


Scientific. 


For anp Mor- 
Bus.—A correspondent of the St. Louis. 
Republican furnishes the following hint 
which is timely, and may be worthy of 
trial :—Make a week ley from good wood 
ashes, about as strong as common tea. 
Drink after each meal about halfa wine 
glass full of the above water, which I 
guarantee will prove a complete preven- 
tive against cholera morbus or dyspepsia. 
This can be given to an infant without 
injury. Whenever the bowels become 
lax, or unchanged, ley water should be 
freely used. In the year 1819 I passed 
up the Missouri river on the steamer 
Robert Campbell, William Eads, Captain. 
Two men died out of the cabin from 4 
o’clock in the afternoon to 10 o’clock 
next morning. I consulted with Cap- 
Eads, and advised that he should put 
wood ashes in the drinking water, so that 
all the passengers would have a drink of 
it. Hedidso. This happened at Waka- 
daw Prairie. He had not another sick 
or complaining passenger from there to 
Council Bluffs, and I have conversed 
with him frequently since, and he told 
me he had always adopted that plan, 
and never had any sickness on his boat 
during the California emigration of that 
year. This simple medicine is in the 
reach of every body. When made and 
put in bottles it will last good for a 
year. 


CuILpREN’s Eatrnc.—Whenever a 
parent sees a child come to the break- 
fast-table, nibble a little, then go away, 
death is in the distance, and may be 
nearer in many cases; in all, there is 
solid ground for apprehension of coming 
ill in some form or other. This want 
of appetite for breakfast may come on 
very slowly; it may be weeks before it: 
is decided enough to be remarked ; so 
much the worse for the child, because 
greater will be the difficulty in righting 
things. 

If children are going to school, eat- 
ing should be made compulsory, or brain 
disease will follow sooner or later; for 
the brain must be nourished, or restless 
sleep follows, and in its train, nervous- 
ness, cold feet and hands, with severe 
debility. 

All school children shonld have plenty 
of meat and bread for breakfast and 
dinner, with all the fruits and berries 
they can get afterwards as dessert ; if 
not these, then no dessert at all. A speedy 
and easy way to remedy meal-time nib- 
bling is to begin with a supper of bread 
and butter, and one cup of hot milk and 
»water, and nothing else; allow not an 
atom of anything to be eaten between 
meals, and compel them to be in bed by 
nine o’clock. Within a week a hearty 
breakfast will be the result, with an in- 
creasing vivacity, activity, life and joy- 
ousness.— Christian Weekly. 


EFFrecr OF A CONTINUED BREAD DIET 
on Men anp Does.—According to late 
experiments of Meyer, neither man nor 
dogs can be fed economically upon bread 
alone, an immense quantity of this sub- 
stance being required to prevent the 
body from undergoing waste. By the 
addition of a small percentage of flesh, 
a much less amount of total weight of 
food will answer the desired object. A 
persistence in the bread diet causes the 
tissues of the body to become more 
watery, and the entire organization is 
less capable of resisting injurious influ- 
ences. In experimenting upon different 
kinds of bread, Meyer found that white 
bread was taken up in the greatest 
amount during its passage through the 
alimentary canal; next to this, leavened 
rye bread; then the rye prepared by the 
Horsford process, and finally the North 
German black bread. With all these 
differences, however, the first kind is 
said to be less satisfying to the feelings 
of hunger than the other three, and to 
be more expensive in every point of 
view. Meyer does not admit that bran 
has the nutritious value claimed for it 
by many persons, since the nitrogenous 
compounds it contains are mingled with 
much nonassimilable matter. 


Tue moral tulture of our age is sadly 
deficient in quantity and quality. Boys 
and girls areallowed to grow up with 
loose moral habits, with no principles 
that fasten them to virtue and goodness, 
and especially with far too little knowl- 
edge of what purity and virtue are. 
Especially is it important that more 
elevated views of parentage should be 
implanted in the young breast. The 
present attitude of the race toward pa- 
rentage is disastrous in the extreme. 
Avoid it as a great evil, is the doctrine 
of multitudes. Purify it, we say, and 
make it = And this is the work of 
parents. Fathers and mothers must see 
to it that their children are thoroughly 
instructed in all that pertains to these 
secrets. No fastidious timidity must 


deter them from doing their whole duty. | 


And to do their duty, they must read 
and think. 
Unless we awake to a new life on this 
subject, the most favored race of the 
nineteenth century will be guilty 
the same crime against the future that 
the Church of the middle ages was guilty 
of—in shutting up its purest and best 
children in monastic and cloister cells, 
and leaving the propagation of the race 
in the hands of the ignorant, vicious, and 
depraved.—Herald of Health. 


Tue Herald of Health cautions parents 
not to allow their children to be waked 
up in the morning. Let Nature wake 
them up; she will not do it prematurely. 
Take care that they go to bed at anea 
hour—let it be earlier and earlier, until 
it is found that they a 
in full time to, dress for b 


A correspondent criticising a prima 
donna rather deficient in physique, says, 


“a chest is as essential to a singer as a 
bureau to a freedman.” 


of | 


| 


Use or THe Cora. Insecr.—I used | 


to wander round the shores of Wool- 
loomooloo Bay, Sydney. At that time 
there were immense blocks of sandstone 
perforated with large holes,.some of 
them so large indeed that a whole family 
could sleep in them, as the aborigines 
used to do. What formed these holes? 
By | my finger round I displaced 
a crust, and underneath was the borer, a 
soft worm. Subsequently, I spent a long 
summer evening examining the enor- 
mous piles of the old red and grey sand- 
stone which forms the awfully grand 
scenery at Hassan’s Walls, near the now 
celebrated Zig-Zag. Here may be seen 


enormous masses of stone resting upon |” 


smaller ones, the lower ones having been 
eaten away by a worm, and pee 
being of a softer material, may also 
decomposed by the action of water; but 
in all the lower blocks I found the 
worms. It is thus, no doubt, that the 
rocking stones are formed. | 

But perhaps the best exemplification 
of how the coral insect works is by ob- 
serving the white ant. This insect forms 
its cells like a large protuberance, a 
considerable height up the tree, which 
it then enters and works downwards. 
About the middle of the tree it forms 
its nursery, exactly as the coral insect 
does, and eats its way down to the roots, 
always observing not to eat too close to 
the outside . until they have completely 
scooped the tree, when they perforate 
at the bottom to the bark, and the first 
gale lays the vegetable giant prostrate. 

In all coral reefs, the reef is either 
straight up and down or hollow at the 
bottom, which could not be the case if 
the insect had intended it to belasting— 
it would assuredly be largest at the base ; 
beside, the coral is of a variety of colors. 
The Sardinian is a bright red; the 
Babelmandel is sometimes black ; indeed, 
coral is found of all colors; but it is 
only their dwellings and breeding cells 
which are white or grey and will make 
lime; and the more I have ae of 
it the more I have come tothe conclusion 
that the coral insect is the white ant of 
the seas, intended by a me®ciful Creator 
to clear it of obstructions.— Queens- 
lander. 


Tne oN — The 
Shoe and Leather Record of this week 
has the following article on a very im- 
portant branch of the trade: 


There is not, we believe, any kind of 
leather that is used for so great a variety 
of purposes as sheep leather. Let any 
one take the trouble to look carefully 
into this matter, and he will soon dis- 
cover how multifarious are the uses to 
which it is applied. He will find that it 
enters into the composition of both head 
and foot gear—hats and shoes being 
lined therewith—and not merely these 
but his pocket-book, his traveling bag, 
etc., and that there are “‘ a thousand and 
one”’ fancy and useful articles of which 
it forms an important part ; beginning, 
for example, with the piano-forte and the 
spirit-stirring drum, and ending with 
trunks, poor man’s plaster, and—who 
can say what besides? In short, like a 
circulating decimal, its uses are appar- 
ently infinite. It is intimately con- 
nected with literature, as a glance at the 
shelves of our library bas just reminded 
us. ,No other description of leather takes 
a color so readily, and the almost end- 
less variety of shades of which it admits 
is truly marvellous—the beautiful aniline 
colors recently introduced furnishing its 
manufacturers with, perhaps we might 
say, all the tints of the rainbow, while 
every color of every shade receives an 
appropriate name by which it is known 
in the world of fashion, as well as that 
of commerce. Well: there are so many 
sheep in the world, one would 2 pe 
that the supply of sheep skin would, at 
least be fully equal to the demand ; but 
so far from such being the case, there is 
at this moment, and has been for some 
time past, a great scarcity of raw skins, 
owing to the late alteration in the duties 
payable on imported pelts. 


Curiosir1es OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
—An atom of water semetimes makes a 
most extraordinary difference in the 
properties of bodies. Thus, to give some 
more familliar illustrations, the addition 
of an atom of water to starch converts 
it into sugar; the subtraction of anatom 
of water from alcohol converts it into 
ether. But perhaps the most curious 
change produced by the removal of an 
atom of water from a body has been 
recently discovered by Dr. Matthiesen 
of London. Morphia, the well-known 
active principle of opium, is commonly 
used to allay vomiting, and very often 
performs the duty very effectually. But 
when morphia has been heated with hy- 
drochloric acid, and ‘an atom of water 
has been thereby removed, it is changed 
into the most active emetic known. It 
is not necessary to swallow it to produce 
the effect ; a very small quantity intro- 
duced under the skin, or even, it seems, 
spilt, upon the hand, is quite sufficient to 
produce vomiting, which, however, soon 
subsides, and “leaves no nausea after- 
wards. The new body introduced into 
medicine has been named by its dis- 
coverer Ememorphia. 


A GREAT improvement on the old 
fashion of wearing out carpets with a 
broom is to have a light carpet-brush 
and small japanned dust-pan hung away 
in‘some convenient corner ; then ~when 
dust or litter calls for removal it can be 
taken up on the spot with almost no of- 


fence to the carpet, and without the | 


trouble of dragging it through one or 
two rooms. e brush should have a 
long handle for those to whom it is a 
fatigue to stoop. Threads and bits of 
cl 


and paper should be picked up b 
hand if the carpet is considered wo 


as long. as possible.—Olo 
armer. 
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THE PACIFIC, 


AMONG THE OLDEST, 


MOST WIDELY CIRCULATED, 


MOST ORIGINAL, 
MOST ABLY CONDUCTED, 


Religious Journals 


ON THE 


PACIFIC COAST, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY, IN THE CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, BY THE PACIFIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF A 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, CHOSEN BY THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. . 


THE PACIFIC isa religious newspaper for fam- 
ilies living in the city or in the country. It is quarto 
in form, each number consisting of eight pages, and 
the reading matter of each page is of a different va- 
riety from that of any of the other pages. 


The first page of each number is devoted mainly to 
correspondence from all parts of the country. The 
second page is appropriated to religious articles of 
the more substan kind. The third page is occu- 
pied with notices of religious books and other publi- 
cations, and by general literary intelligence. The 
fourth page is filled by editorial matter of all soris, 
and with the intelligence of the work from the 
churches of this coast. The fifth page contains news 
from all quarters—religious, secular and telegraphic. 
The sixth page is made up of matter interesting to 
the family, and particularly to the youth and chil- 
dren. The seventh is filled with matter of interest to 
all, in town and country, who have yards, gardens, 
orchards;barns, and farms. And the eighth page is 
for all who wish to keep pace with the trade, busi- 
ness, commence, growth, products, resources, pro- 
gress and general character of our State and our 


coast. 

Each page being hus made a department, and each 
being large enough for a department, there are sym" 
metry and beauty in the general make-up of THE 
PACIFIC. 

The conductors of the paper make it a point to 
print, as often as practicable, a sermon from some 
living divine on these shores. The department of 
‘The West’’ will be made more and more a spe- 
cialty. Their facilities are such that no other paper 
can equal them in obtaining the very latest religious 
intelligence. 

THE PACIFIC, without being partisan, or secta- 
rian, believes in, loves, and advocates the apostolic 
and primitive polity of the churches of Christ, which 
made them each self-governed, and all mutually de- 
pendent for sympathy, counsel and co-operation; 
** distinet like the billows, one like the sea.”’ 

THE PACIFIC goes into almost every town and 
neighborhood on this coast, and is read by multi- 
tudes. it will convey any desired intelligence to 
as large a number of people as can be reached by 
any other similar paper published on the coast. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All business letters should be directed to the Edi- 
tors of Tax PaciFic. Business letters should be ad- 
dressed to C. A. KLOSE, Business Manager. 


FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 


Bank of Saviugs, 
Guarantee to Depositors, - $150,000 


OFFICE, 225 SANSOME STREET. 


OFFICERS. 


B. H. Freeman, 
Henry Dutton, 
Geo. M. Condee. 


Any m may become a depositor without en- 
trance and will be entitled to dividends. Loans 
made on real estate or approved collateral . 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO’S 


CELEBRATED 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 


Wit. G. BADGER, 
SOLE AGENT. 
Steinway & Sons’ and other Pianos: 
TO LET. 


ECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN 


Schools, Teachers, etc. 


No. 7 Sansome Street, adjoining Cosmo- 


Business Directory. 


BOOE-BINDERS. 
ARTLING & KIMBALL—Book-Binders, 


Rulers and Blank-Book Manufacturezs, 505 
Street, south west corner Sansome. 


"BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


OOMIS, W. E.—Periodical and Stationery Depot. 
corner Sansome and W ngton Streets. 
scriptions received. Agent for Koch’s Patent Binders- 


CORDAGE. 


TUBBS & CO.—San. Francisco Cordage Manufactory 
T'tis Front Street, San Francisco. 


—— 


ENGRAVERS. 


818 Front Street, San Francisco. Stencil Brushes, 
Ink and Cups. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


pActric INSURANCE CO. of San Francisco—Gold 
$1,700,000 
A. J. Rals 


Assets, Jonathan Hunt, President. 
ton, Secretary. 422 California Street. 


(KOWLES & DROWN—Law Office, No. 621 Clay 
south side, over Savings and Loan Society. 


& HAVEN—Attorneys and Counsellors at 


Law, San Francisco, Cal.,in building of Pacific 
Insurance Co., N.E. cor. California & Leldesdorff Sts. 


MACHINERY. 


RS RY & PLACE—Importers Woed- Working Ma- 
chinery, Turbine Water-Wheels, Pressure Blo 
Steam Pumps, Belting, Supplies, etc., 112 and 
California Street, San Francisco. 


PATENT AGENTS. 


MITH, C. W. M.—United States and European 
Patent Office, 526 Montgomery Street. Patents ob 
tained in all places where Patent Laws exist. 


EWEY & CO—United States and Foreign Patent 
Agents, Publishers Scientific Press, and Wood 
Engravers, 414 Clay Street, below Sansome. 


PAINTERS. 


ERNARD, C. A—House and Sign Painter, N. EB. 
corner Montgomery and Clay Streets. All orders 
promptly executed in the best style of the art. 


OOK, J, H.—Game and Poultry Dealer, Stalls 43 
and 49 Washington Market, 


ANDMANN, NEILSEN & CO.—210 Front Street. 
Agents Giant Powder, for blasting purposes. 


PRINTERS. 
ACON & COMPANY—Book and Job Printers, 


Paper Rulers, and Blank Book 
536 Clay street, just below Montgomery. 


(“ae M. D. & CO.—Book and Job Printers, 532 
Clay Street, opposite Leidesdorff Street. 


(yoBERY & CO.—Book, Job and Ornamental Print- 
ers, 6586 Market Street, just below Montgomery 
Street, opposite Second. 


 ASTMAN, FRANK—Book and Job Printer(Frank 
lin Printing Office) 609 Clay St. Give him a call. 


SILVER WARE. 


ANDERSLICE, W. K. & CO—Silversmiths, manu- 
facture and sell all kinds of Solid Silverware, 
— and retail,810 Montgomery Street, above 
ackson. 


— 


THE 


LITTLE CORPORAL. 


An illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls, and Older 
People who have Young Hearts. 


Tue LirrL_e CORPORAL aims to interest and instruct 


the young; to way ome yp a love for reading 
good an useful ; and to make them wiser, 
nobler and better. 


The Little Corporal. 


“Tue Lirrte Corporat for and 

Is, is the very best juvenile magazine published. 

t employs the best and most entertaining writers for 

children in the country, and furnishes more valuable 

reading matter for its price than any other magazine.” 
— Med Journal, Elmira, N. Y. . 


The Little Corporal. 


“In actnottng reading matter for the family, the 
children should not be overlooked. It is quite prob- 
able that the impression they receive from books has 
as much influence upon their lives as any other. This 
neat and well-illustrated monthly is so well adapted 
to the wants of the class, that it is rapidly taking the 
place of all others.’’—Hnterprise, Burneaville, O. 


The Little Corporal. 


All New Subscribers for 1872, whose names and 
money ($1.50) are received before January first, will 
receive the remaining numbers of this year ree, 
bagearns with the month in which names are 
received. 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! 


Agents wanted to raise clubs. Send Stamp fora 
Specimen Number with New Premium List. 


Tees, $150 4 YEAR. Address 
JOHN E. MILLER, 


Feb9 Chicago, Illinois, 


The FLORENCE is the best Sewing Machine for 
Family use, because it so seldom gets out of order. If 
there is one not working well in any place on the Pa- 
cific Coast, if informed of it, I will fix it without any 
expense to the owner. 


SAMUEL HILL, Agent, 
No. 19 Montreomery Srrexr Sours, 
(Grand Hotel Building,) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Send for Circulars and samples of the work. Active 
Agents wanted in every place. tf 


W. T. GARRATT’S 


BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY, 


Corner Mission and Fremont Streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CHURCH AND 
BOAT BELLS AND 
Goxes, Baass 
INGS OF ALL 
Firs Encines, Force 
AND Lirt PUMPS, 
Hoss 
Baspsirt Mera, Wa- 
TER GAUGES AND 


Roran's CaLonic 
GINES, 
HYDRAULIC PIPES AND NOZZLES 
FOR MINING PURPOSES, mt 
IRON PIPE FURNISHED WITH FITTINGS, 
Garratt’s Improved Journal Metal. 


Ail kinds of SHIP WORK and COMPOSITION 
N NAILS, at lowest gates, tf 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 


constant! 


on hand and made to order . Made of 
uine Bell Rotary 


etal, (Copper and Tin). H with 

Moun the boot durable over ALL 

Belts WARRASTED SATISFACTORY. 

Catalogue sent free upon applica- 

JONES & CO., TRor, N. ¥., 
Dearborn 


- 


Or, 109 Street, Chicago. 
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in lots to the trade, $2.75. 

COAL—Four car loads of Rocky Mountain 
arrived on Wednesday. ‘The retail price to con- 
sumers is $17. 

COFFEE—1,800 bags Central American for 
shipment to St. Louis, private. 

RY GOO DS—100,000 dozen Coats’ Spool 
Cotton Thread was sold in this mafket last year. 

DRUGS—Over 200 pkgs Opium, valued at 
$135,500, came to hand by the last China steam- 
er, the largest importation of the kind by a sin- 

le arrival. 

DRIED FRUIT—A very handsome speci- 
men of California product has reached market, 
consisting of about aton of pitted plums, put 
up by Ballou of San Jose, in 10 i boxes. For 
the entire lot, 30c @ bb is asked, jobbing rate, 35c. 

FISH—The H. W. Almy arrived Jan. 22d, 
with 1,000 bbls, 1,000 hf bbls, 100 kits and 50 
cs Oregon Salmon. The market is dull at $6@ 
$6.50 for bbls.¢ 

METALS—200 bxs I C Charcoal Tin Plate, 
$11.25, an advance. 

an galls Cocoanut, 65@70c. 

PROVISIONS—50 tres Excelsior (Cincin- 
nati) Hams, private ; 6,400 ibs California Bacon, 
250 cs California Lard for 10-i tins 
and 123c for 5-Ib tins. 

SYRUP—Sales of 6,500 galls California and 
San Francisco, at 90c in 5-gall kegs, 85c in hf 
bbls and 824c in bbls. 

SPICES—Small sales of Pepper at 19c, some 
holders asking 20c. 

YEAST POWDER—Boyd’s California, $18 
@$20; Preston & Merrill’s, same price. 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


The prices given below are those for entire con- 
aieedie from first hands, unless otherwise specified. } 


FLOUR—Three vessels have arrived from 
Portland since Saturday, with an aggregate of 
over 9,000 bbls. The local trade continues 
The best brands are jobbing at the fol- 


San Francisco as a distributive point, and the 
necessity for increased steam communication be- 
tween California and Asia. It is already an- 
nounced that the Pacific Mail Company will in- 
augurate a semi-monthly line in May, upon the 
incoming of the next Tea crop. 


A Few Pisin Words on Life Insurance. 


If we were asked what we would invoke in the 
shape of general blessing for our country and we 
were restricted to only a word or two, we would 
say, “give our people good religion and then in- 
sure their lives ina Southern company.” You 
may smile reader, laugh, or sneer, just as your 
mood moves you, but we will have the argument 
while you take the laugh. 

We start with the religion first, because it is 
getting to be a close monopoly, only now and 
then a sample being discoverable, and the Amer- 
ican people rapidly losing all belief in its effi- 
cacy, or even in its very existence. This then 
provides for the next world; now how shall we 
provide for this? and hereby hangs the solution 
of the whole problem of hungin existence. 

‘The lack of three things, in most cases, brings 
about poverty and its troubles. First, industry 
to labor; next, self-denying economy; and last 
and least, intelligence to know how or where to 
make the strike for independence. A man may be 
almost a fool, and if he labors and saves perse- 
veringly he will secure pecuniary independence 
as surely as he lives. But no amount even of 
business talent can hope to make the same 
achievement if prodigality scatters faster than 
cleverness wins. How then—it may be asked— 
does resort to a “Life Insurance Company” 
help modify the talents and dispositions of men? 
How do I become more industrious, saving or 
intelligent, by taking out a policy on my life? 
You may not indeed become more industrious 


CLUIOTHIERS. 


LICK HOUSE BLOCK, 


San Francisco, California. 


THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE FINEST GOODS, 
—AT THE— 


LOWEST RATES. 


Call the attention of Merchants, Professionals, and 
Mechanics in the interior to their superior facilities for 
the prompt and economical filling of all orders in 
their lines of business. 

An experience of eighteen years in California proves 
that more money can be made, and better satisfaction 
given to patrons, by furnishing 


Good Work at Low Prices, 


Than by trying to impose high rates upon country 
customers, because they would pay the same at home. 


Our Charges are the same to all, 


Based upon the quality of material and style of work 
desired. 

Many suppose that it will not pay to send small jobs 
o this city, but it is often the case that a large per- 
centage in cost can be saved, while a great gain in 
style is sure to be made. 


Orders can be sent by mail or express, and goods 
will be forwarded by the latter, collect on delivery ; 
or, if preferred, the cost of the job will be calculated 
at the office, the party ordering the work informed of 
the price, and a Post Office order can be sent for that 
sum, with postage on the goods ordered, which will 
then be forwarded by mail. 

“THE Pactric” is printed by Bacon & Company, 
and its subscribers are cordially invited to visit their 
establishment whenever in San Francisco. 


BACON & COMPANY, 


586 Chay STREET, just below Montgomery. 


tf 


Daniel Hicks. 


Henry Keller. 
D.HICKS &CO. 


EURE 


CHARTER OAK, 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


Ete., Ete. 


BRA RANGE, 


Ete. 


LOCKE MONTAGUE, 


112 & 114 BATTERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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833-598 | the insured can calmly reflect on the estate 
21.900 | secured after death, to the wife and children, JOHN B. McINTYRE, | gi 4 : | ; 
Grapes, tons. eee ee ee 5,827 how cheerfally may all idea of savi be t od 
Peaches. So Rte Rares, 199,550 236,609 | oned, and how easily may every family so secar- BOOK BINDER AND PAPER RULER | 
Pears, 6015 bxs.............. 163,800 226,300 | €4, live up to the very last dollar of income, No. 540 Clay Street, San Francisco. | 
— Seb 84,350 88,150 From the Plantation. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Raspberries, 100-1 chts ...... 610 1,310 order 
THURSDAY MORNING, JAN. 25, 1872- | Strawberries, 100-ib chts...... 19,570 24,825) tf 
Quinces, 50-Ib 14,995 23,620 | 
A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, devoted to Religious | The above,of course,embraces only the principal | 
of the Gen- — AND — 
Eéncation snd General whose Ministers | descriptions of Fruits reised in Califonia, In| SOHN TAYLOR & | 
throughout the State will act as agents for the paper. | | iaition we received 1,732,000 Oranges and 248,- (Established in 1852.) = 
TERMS—For one year, $4 00, PAYABLE IN AD- 7 Fee ‘ 
Vance. Postage, for six months, only ten cents. 000 Lemons from Los Angeles county in 1871. IMPORTERS ABRD DEALERS IN 
blished THURSDAY . 
ur BACON & CO..635 Clay | The importance of our Tea trade is well illus- | Dryuggists’ Glassware and Sundries 
_ street, up stairs, for the following named Trustees: trated by the movement across therail. In 1870, 
3 W.N. HAWLEY, L. P. FISHER, we shipped over 3,000,000 Ibs overland, to New ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 
= YER, BEDOK. York and other domestic Atlantic cities. During | 
HENRY DUTYION, the past year these shipments have reached al- ALSO ' . 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. most 18,000,000 lbs. The monthly totals from PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. ‘ | +> —— | 5 
lInch. ..... 33 00 $450 #6 00 $10 00 J 93 7177 ! 
700 12 manu n ern Stat d Eu 
column .... 10 00 18 00 25 00 40 00 , terms, 
15 00 27 BO 25 00 60 00 April 105,057 538,862 OFFICE 
« "9500 4500 6000 10000/ May............. 42,876 182,152 | 
74,745 174,312 OFFICE PACIFT 
SPECIAL NOTICE. DROME 0 c0ssevvcesss 188,058 1,968,644 JOHN TAYLOR & CO., B A C 0 N & C 0 M a A N Yy, 
All communications designed for publication in | September........... 316,631 4,002,581 Agama oT eS 
Tue Paciric should be addressed to the “‘ Editors of | October............- 161,954 3,583,955 Jul 1 - 614 WaRHINGTON Street. Book. Card and Job 
Tux Pacirio.” Letters on business should besent | November ........--. 863,610 1,753,314 and JO 
C. A. RLOSE, Box | December 586,492 2,835,977 
3,104,296 17,845,008 P R I N hy E R S 
Commercial. From interior. .......+. +444 793 C. C. HASTINGS & CO. i ale Over 100 Different Kinds and Styles to select from, 
Totals oss. 3,104,296 17,845,801 pe rs, the Old Favo 
Wednesday Evening, January 24, 1872 Adding imports on California account, we last THE GREAT] ’ AND ding vorites, 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE. year received 21,669,000Ibs Tea from China and . BLANK BOOK MAKERS, DIAMOND ROCK 
, Japan. Whenit is known that the total imports 9 
CANDLES—Sale of 1,000 bxs Grant’s per |. ! 
rail, 18¢ p Ib. Light weights are scarce and 1c | into the United States range from 40,000,000 ibs “PACIFIC” oS CLA 
higher. ‘| to 50,000,000 ibs per annum the quantity re- ’ Sen Francisss COOK 
CASE GOODS—600 cs McMurray’s Oysters, | ceived here last year shows the importance of : , 


COU 


DON’T DELAY TO CURE THAT 


COUGH! 


TRY FIRST 


SHUN WORTHLESS NOSTRUMS! 


USE THAT WHICH IS GOOD. 


active. | 
by insuring, though the chances are that you 
— + arng 196 Ibs $5.75@$6.00 will, to the extent at least, of making up the One P rice—No Credit ! BOORBINDERS 5 
196 ig "$6.75@$7.00 amount of premium that you will have to pay. | AND 
WHEAT—Licht » othe se rdinary to choice But if you are not changed into a more thrifty m | BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
g ’ -_ | being yourself, that very act has been performed 9 } 
$2.10@$2.20; alongside, $2.20, The Liv-| 543 Clay St., San Francisco, and 59 J St., Sacramento. é 
erpool price has declined another penny, adding | 7, has: been made ree thrifty. For do yon Blank Books Ruled, Printed and Bound to Order. THE GREAT LUNG REMEDY 
to the ee a a has fallen off and | 2°t have the benefit of the most rigid habits of — | ] 
Sale ano sks bay business, habits which are based upon a prompt | 
feed, $1.57}. Prices range from $1.50@¢1.70 | and inexorable UNSOLICITED: EVIDENCE OF ITS MERITS. 
POTATORS.-Sale of 280 sks choice, Hum-| we ane made more economical by 
t, 90c ; o interior do, ; : ‘ves i bvious. a little while, and the NEW SINGING BOOK 
to choice Tomales, for Day Schools will be ready. WILL ALL THOSE WHO SUFFER FROM CONSUMPTION OR COUGH 
OATS—Sale of 200 sks strictly choice, 
$1.87} ; 500 do choice, $1.80; 400 do good, The Name PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING LETTER ? 
$1.75; 500 do ordinary, $1.65 p ctl. : : Reine (which is a first-rate one) will be duly announced. 
ONIONS—The market is overstocked, and Messrs. J. N. HARRIS & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. t 
prices have fallen to 75c@$1 P ctl. will cheerfully make sacrifices of small indul- | The Book att me ae beard, one of my customers speak in euch high terms of Allen’s Lung Balsam, to-day, é 
HA Y—Sale of 21 tons fair wild oat, $19; 11 seat thin Detnciiiee of tile 1 " (which is superior to any yet produced) ie b g would write to you the substance of his statement: He says his mother, who is now sizty 
. - gences that the integrity of their insurance may T H E W - E E L E R & WwW | L S 0 N pe y yetp y 8 of age, had SUFFERED with CONSUMPTION for SEVERAL YEARS, and has been under the care of ail our 
do good do, $20.50; choice wheat is quotable at | }. maintained. So then it is strictly correct to , TREODORE EF t physicians, but never received any permanent benefit ; then she resorted to most every kind of Cough and “a 
$22 P ton. say that the direct influence of Life Insurance is d zy Nxt yg d Lung Balsam that could be procured for her, but ail to no avail. She still grew worse, until she was confined 
STRAW-—Sale of 200 bales good at 70c P| , y k ‘cal iadh thet ‘ : 2 PROF. © W.S inp om to her bed: and when she was seized with a paroxysm of coughing, she would lose the power of respiration, 1 I 
bal Oo make men economical, even against their | Ts the one solitary Family Sewing Papin. ; and they were compelled to resort to various means to restore breathing ; aud while she coughed so hard, she fe 
; a 1 1.62 habits, and often against their will. 7 The price will be $30 per 100. Sample copies | Could not expectorate anything, and her family and friends had given up all hopes of her recovery. Her son fe I 
CORN—Sale of 150 sks yellow, $1.62 But the last point we mentioned—how men Tt dbes all the mailed for 25 cents. To be published by aed Lung an thought they would pro- Q 
“"CORNMFAL Selling st y ». tacoma more intelligent inthe condac of their THEODORE PERKINS, | al and of dark matte, wii 
. ething she no 
BRAN— Quotable at $27.50 ton from the may be explained. This is easily done. If your different kinds of work tf 143 Eighth Street, New York. morning, she began to within 
S— ] $37 30 t brain cannot be relied on, the company’s can. relief, that time she has continued to improve. She 
OE Sern} ® {0 | Corporate bodies, representing vast financial in- that two other Machines some more of the Balsam to-day, and he is recommending it very highly to every one. Very respectfully” I 
from the mills. teresst, must of necessity employ consummate : ry highly re JOHNSON, Deoggist.’ t 
OIL ME AL—In good demand at $40 p ton business talents, and their large means entices idlesintiead kn a A. C. SWEETSER. B. K. ALSIP. Was there ever rene f of merit than the case this letter refers to ? | 
from the mill. and secures the best of experts. are adv 0. SWEETSER & ALSIP ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM is without doubt the BEsT EXPECTORANT REMEDY ever offered to the 
SEEDS—Canary sells at 5@7c; flax at 3c for Besides this: in an agricultural community, Save your money and purchase ONE instead of TWO each Hattie 


to do the same or better work. A simpler and more REaxL EsraTE AND GENERAL AGENTS, 


clean ; brown mustard, 3@6c ; white do 33@4}¢ ; | the almost uniform pecuniary responsibility and 


Alfalfa, 15@l7c bb. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS—Fresh roll butter has 


declined to 30@374c. California pickled is dull 


at 25@27}c; do firkin, 20@27}c ; Eastern, 20@ | tude in payments to the very hour, upon which | t© you when in prosperity, and will assist you in ad- 
25c. California cheese is scarce at 16@19c ; ; . versity. Be careful to examine the name stamped on 
i banking | the Cloth Plate; it should read. CAUTION.—Call for “ ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM,” and sh 


CHOICE ASIATIC POULTRY. 


eastern do 15@1l7c P b. 
BEANS—The different kinds are selling at the 
following rates: Small White, $2.75; Pea, 
$3@$3.15; small butter, $2.50@$2.75; pink, 
$3; navy, $3.50; bayo, $3.60 ® ctl. 
EGGS—Are quiet at 42}@45c p doz. 
BEESWAX—Scarce at 40c ® ib. 
Hams, 144 @ 1 5c, 
and Bacon, 133 @ 14$c; Smoked Beef, 12 @ 14c; 
Lard, 12@14c; Chicago and St. Louis sugar- 
cured Hams, 19@21c; San Francisco do, 16@1 7c; 
sugar-cured Eastern Bacon, 144@16c ; heavy do, 


honesty—paradoxical as it sounds—work a cer- 
tain sort of disability in conducting a large busi- 
ness, the very essence of which is that prompti- 


another, it is not usual to find him so stringently 
and punctiliously prompt as to regard hours and 
days of such great importance. He is not fright- 
ened out of his wits by a threatened protest 
which blights and ruins the credit of a merchant. 
He knows he can pay, and just as well does he 
know that he means to pay, and so takes his 
time. You can’t compound interest in this way, 
and ’tis interest that so surely makes or breaks 
the man in business. 

So, then, we believe we have made good the 

ints we started out with, that the tendency of 


durable machine, that will last your natural life, 
and then be banded down in your family for prem 
tions to come, and be cherished as one of the best 
and most valuable family relics. It will bea pleasure 


“WHEELER & WILSON MANUF’G CO, A. B 
WILSON, PATENT.” 


Recollect these machines have attained perfection 

and no mistake. This every woman in the land will 

—— when they see the Silent Adjustable Draw-Feed 
ne. 


TWELVE TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. 


W. M. STODDARD, 


NO. 427 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. tf 


Mch 14 


REDINGTON, HOSTETTER & CO., Agents, 


Southeast corner Market and First Streets, San Francisco. 


Contains no Opium in any Form. Is Harmless to the Most Delicate Child. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


un the use of , 
principled men may deceive you with their own worthles preparations. any ‘other Balsam, as un- 


Call for Allen’s Lung Balsam. 
J. N, HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


124@14c ; Eastern Lard, 11}@12c for bbls, and | Life Insurance is to make men practically more 
14@14kc p bb for caddies. industrious, economical and. intelligent, in the tf Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
PO is management of their affairs. 
Turkeys, and sales ay were at ruinously low Besides all this, there is a moral in this 4 
r system, that often escapes remark. In fact, we AGENTS WANTED 


rices. Hens and Roosters sold at $6.50@$7.50; 
Dacks, $9@$10 doz; Turkeys, 124@15c; 
dressed do. 15@18c P ib; Geese, $2.50 » pair. 
GAME—Is scarce at the following rates: 
Quail, $2; Hare, $3@3.50 ; Rabbits, $1.25@$1 .50 
Geese, $4 for gray, and $1.50 for white; Ducks, 


Currants,100 6,970 


have seldom seen it mentioned, if ever, that life 
insurance is a species of communism that has 
been divested of every element of force, or fraud, 
or hardship. In some form or other the philan- 
thropist has striven to devise, and longed to see, - 
an economy, political or religious, by which a 


For Henry Warp Brercuer’s Life ot 
“JESUS THE CHRIST.” 
For circulars and terms of agency 


$3.50 for and Canvas-back, and $1.25 apply to 
doz for small. man shall aid his fellow who was weaker an | 7 
¥ PRUIT—California Oranges, $12.50@$35 ; | poorer than himself. These efforts have resulted F. Dewing & Co., SOLE AGENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST FOR THE CELEBRATED of 
10 =@ box; Australian do. $4; ifornia do, mmunities have often establis or CISCO. ; 
ass 100; Bananas, $2.50@3.50 purpose of banishing want and securing the W E B E R Pp A N F E to 
Cocoanuts, $6@$7 P 100; Apples, 50c@$1.75, but in pi 
ith a fe tras at $2@$2.25; Pears, $1@$2.- vine as it was—had, in the iz- Which receiv First Premi J ‘ 
50 Cranberries are Jobbing. at ing of the plan, something more than mortal over all competitors at the Mechanics’ Indus es 
$10@$15 P bbl. | laid on it. But here we agree, by adopting the FORDHAM & JENNINGS, trial Exhibition of 1871. Also, Agents for de 
10c; Peaches, 8@10c ; ricots, 8@84e ; Plums, un and to s t some men have, 
6@8c, and do pitted, 0@22c ; Raisins, 10@15¢. others shall be aided. No man is wronged and Jobbing and Retail th 
black Figs, 8@12$c, white do, 15@20c b. all are helped. cht ‘the bi 
VEGETABLES—Cabbage is selling at 1@| One more idea and we close. The mere sup- Ligh Brahmas Ghee | ; 
urthen ilies have 
NUTS—California Walnuts, 11@12hc ; Cali- | But it is to feel the incubus forever that it pres- "ea Strain th 
fornia Almonds, 18@20c for soft-sheli, and 10c ses on the father’s heart nij ht and day, that Cochins of Codgies’s Strai | ont 
_, for hard ; Peanuts, jobbing at 6@8c per b. When I am gone my family are left to the Corner Front and Jackson Streets, n. We keep constantly on hand a large and com stock of Sheet Music and Musical Merch” I 
4 mercy of the world, without income and without Also a few choice Black Spanish, Silver S dise of every description. Sheet Music sent by and Instruments by Express, to any part of t 
compares as follows with similar statistics fur- ben SAN FRANCISCO. Leghorns. SHERMAN & HYDE, th 
nished by A. Lusk & Co., for 1870, which was the current expense of év livi to be | 
the first year that anything of the kind was at- EGGS FOR HATCHINE Cor. Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco. | say 
tempted in California : : exigency. Here is the true cause that decent | Families, Mills, Ships and Farmers | From his best stock, carefully packed and delivered to | : tic 
and educated so | express, and warranted to carry safely apywhere. of 
A 560-1 bxs............418, no picture upon , no library on the shelf, 
| no. music, about the boule SUPPLIED, GEO. B. BAYLEY, ‘im 
Blackberries, 100-% chts..... 10,500 14,020 | They cannot have these, because, with the inex- | t¢| Corner Sixteenth and Castro Streets, Oakland. 7 ; r 
Cherries, 35-95 bxs.........--. 32,275 49,950 oreble demands of daily bread and raiment, the f Address with stamp, Post Office Box 669, San Francisco 7 
13,315 | income of the family is exhausted. But when | And goods delivered to all parts of the City. Age i, -< 3, 
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